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CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


L. R. Everett, Atchison Topeka and Santa Fe Railway, San Francisco 


_ a year passes without 
the necessity of revising the list of the 
world’s natural marvels to give high 
place to some fresh entry from the 
silent hills and mountains of the 
Santa Fe Southwest. 

Here, as in a vast laboratory, Nature 
produces the unexpected and the 
seemingly impossible. The land has 
been lifted, depressed, and raised 
again time upon time. Oceans have 
been filled and emptied. The worn 
body of the earth has been convulsed 
and tossed about. Yet always the slow 
chisel of the wind, the trickle and 
rush of water and the fingers of the 
frost are at work changing and soften- 
ing, adding an indescribable beauty 
to the raw play of titanic forces. 


There is only one Grand Canyon. 


known to ranchers for forty years, the 
first explorations are credited to Jim 
White. 

With the artificial shaft as a base, 
White and a Mexican boy worked 
steadily deeper into the underground 
labyrinth, returning from each trip by 
the guiding strings laid down on the 
cutward journey. Often he went 
alone, equipped with food and com- 
pass, a crude miner’s lamp, a rope and 
wire ladder and balls of twine. 

In this manner miles of intricate 
galleries and passages were covered. 

Eventually a photographer was in- 
duced to enter the caverns. Release 
of the resultant pictures accomplished 


There is no 
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what verbal statements alone could 
not hope to do. Among those to fol- 
low White through a section of the 
caverns, in 1923, was the late Dr. 
Willis T. Lee, of the United States 
Geological Survey. 


His report reached an immense au- 
dience through the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for January, 1924. 
As a consequence of the world-wide 
interest on October 25, 1923, about 
720 acres of semi-arid land in Eddy 
County, New Mexico, were set aside 
by presidential proclamation as the 
Carlsbad Cave National Monument. 
In addition, thousands of acres of 
surrounding public land were with- 
drawn from entry to protect the 
results of further exploration of the 
cavern system. The seemingly end- 
less glories below-ground revealed by 
subsequent investigations led, in 1930, 
to the creation of the Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park. 


The Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park is located in Eddy County, in 
extreme southeastern New Mexico. 
Twenty-five miles northeast of the 
park is the county seat, Carlsbad, 
from which the caverns take their 


Trail between Kings Chamber and Kings Throne Room, Carlsbad 


other natural arch known with the giant setting, the 
same sweeping majesty of proportion, of Nonezoshie 
Nodzealid, Bridge of the Rainbow. The haunting 
witchery of color in Arizona’s Painted Desert is 
matchless. The jeweled trunks and fragments of the 
Petrified Forest have no counterpart. 

To these attractions, comparable only in that they 
seem to float in color against the deep blue of the 
sky, the Santa Fe Southwest now adds a subter- 


ranean marvel—the Carlsbad Caverns of New 
Mexico. 


Caves, on the Santa Fe Railway 


In the length of their galleries and passages, in the 
height and size of their enormous rooms, in the deli- 
cate coloring and bewildering variety and perfection 
of their formations, the Carlsbad Caverns are with- 
out a peer among the famous caves of the world. 

The foothills of the Guadalupe Mountains, in 
southeastern New Mexico, abound in caves. Knowl- 
edge of the existence of the greatest of these, now 
known as the Carlsbad Caverns, has long been 
current among the sheepmen and cattlemen of the 
region. The difficulty of entrance and fear of the 
unknown, however, prevented early exploration. 

Although the entrance to the Cavern has been 
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name and from which they are best 
reached. 

The City of Carlsbad is in the irri- 
gated Pecos Valley, surrounded by 
rich fields of cotton and alfalfa. The 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park lies 
in the rugged foothills of the Guada- 
lupe Mountains, a picturesque semi- 
desert range country scarred by 
arroyos and ragged canyons. The con- 
trast between the two forms an inter- 
esting feature of the approach. 


City and Park are connected by a 
new 25-mile state highway already 
mentioned. Santa Fe visitors to Carls- 
bad are driven to the caverns by 
special motor car directly from their 
sleeping car. This road rises from an 
elevation of 3,100 feet at Carlsbad to 
4,400 feet near the cavern entrance, 
and is highly scienic throughout. In 
the final climb the country behind 
drops away sharply into the Pecos 
Valley, to the east, while to the west 
and south the main range of the 
Guadalupes rises from the desert floor 
to heights of more than 9,000 feet. 


Visitors enter the Carlsbad Caverns 
in care of National Park Service 
guides. Approximately five hours are 
spent in covering seven miles under- 
ground. 

Progress through the caverns is un- 
hurried. Frequent halts are made on 
«ll ascents and descents and at many 
points of exceptional interest. 


acccneirt the subterra- 
nean journey the air is uniformly cool 
and fresh. The sense of oppression 
that is experienced in many other 
caves is here utterly lacking. 

Winter and summer the tempera- 
ture stands unvaried at 56° Fahren- 
heit. This temperature means that the 
caverns are delightfully cool on the 
hottest summer days and compara- 
tively warm in the coldest winter 
weather. 

The Carlsbad Caverns display their 
full glory immediately upon entrance. 
Along the Trail, powerful electric 
flood lights pick out points of trans- 
cendent beauty on the distant walls 
and ceiling. 


Eerie shapes, sometimes resembling 








birds or beasts or figures in profile, 
and again in the form of pillars, fluted 
and ornate, seem to step into the 
sharp circle of electric light and then 
out again. In these weird formations, 
and the delicate uncrustations that 
cover the huge blocks of fallen rock 
provide the tourists with their first 
acquaintance with the wonder-work- 
ing of water, charged with carbonate 
of calcium and dripping slowly from 
the roof through the endlessness of 
time. Where the water has trickled 
down the walls, the deposits resemble 
beautiful waterfalls frozen in stone. 


A halt is made in a cavern room 
fitted with electric light, running 
water, benches and tables for 
luncheon. 


After luncheon a circuitous trail is 
taken which leads into an enormous 
cavity — the Big Room. 

There is nothing of the kind on the 
known globe to be matched against 
this stupendous subterranean cham- 
ber. It is more than three-fourths of 
a mile long. Its maximum width is 
over 625 feet. The maximum meas- 
uted height of the ceiling is 300 feet. 
Ir. dimensions alone the Big Room is 
awesome, sublime. 


The ceiling has disappeared under 
millions of pendants. These stalactites, 
resembling icicles, range from needle- 
like spines to enormous masses whose 
length and weight cannot be esti- 
mated. Against the walls are frozen 
cascades of flowstone. Jutting rocks 
support other clusters of stalactites 
that ring at a touch with the rich 
tones of chapel chimes, crystalline 
formations resembling bunches of 
cedar tips or tangled masses of pro- 
truding roots; or slender stalagmitic 
columns of living stone that are often 
many feet long, no thicker than maca- 
roni and more fragile than pipe stems. 


The floor of the Big Room is lost 
under stalagmitic formations of infi- 
nite variety in size and shape. There 
are complicated corraline encrusta- 
tions, branched and delicate. From 
smooth mounds of flowstone 200 feet 
across rise carved and fluted domes 
sixty or seventy feet in height. 
Jeweled splashcups, supported on slen- 
der shafts covered with fretwork, 





Formation in Kings Throne Room. 
Figures can be seen among the 
huge stalagmites, giving an idea of 
the cavern’s size. On the Santa Fe. 


might be the drinking cups of the 
gods. Ghostlike totem poles, tall and 
graceful, reach upward into the dark- 
ness. The irregular basins of old 
springs, some empty and others filled 
with water clear and silent as glass, 
are lined with crystalline onyx mar- 
ble. Within the boundaries of these 
pools rise “lily pads” — thin sheets of 
onyx, built outward in concentric cir- 
cles and supported on heavy pedestals. 


Pre indescribable glory of form 
and substance has been created in 
utter darkness, particle by particle, 
through a million years. With the 
coming of light, the finishing touch 
of color has been added. There is the 
smooth whiteness of talc, the blue- 
green white of ice, the sparkling bril- 
liance of frost; the black and grey and 
brick red of the basic rocks; the jade 
green of flowstone; the shell pink and 
tea-rose in the stone curtains and 
portieres; the light cream of the great 
domes and the turquoise blue of the 
pools. 

The return trip to the surface in- 
cludes a rest period at the Rock of 
Ages. A stop is made in the Palace 


and the Queen’s Chamber, in a series 
of three chambers, small only when 
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compared with the unparalleled di- 
mensions of the Big Room itself. Be- 
cause of their size and the magnifi- 
cence of decorations, these rooms 
locally have been named the Palace 
and the Queen’s Chamber. 


The Papoose Chamber 


From the Palace and the Queen’s 
Chamber the path leads to the Pa- 
poose Chamber. Here again the fu- 
tility of names for minor wonders 
within the caverns is emphasized. 
Wherever the lights strike the myriad 
formations it creates a new succession 
cf entirely unfamiliar pictures. 

Descriptive writers have failed ade- 
Guately to picture the Grand Canyon. 
The words have yet to be coined that 
will do full justice to the Carlsbad 
Caverns. 


As in the case of the Grand Can- 


yon, the only approach to the Carls- 
bad Caverns by rail is over lines of 
the Santa Fe. 

Effective June 2nd, visit to Carls- 
bad Caverns will be made easy by the 
operation of air conditioned through 
tourist cars, eastbound and west- 
bound, via Carlsbad, New Mexico, on 
the Santa Fe’s popular economy train, 
The SCOUT, after which time low- 
cost all-expense tours at Carlsbad 
Caverns will be on sale at all Santa 
Fe ticket offices. 


FOR THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1940 


Apartments will be available after May 1, 
1940, in the well-known and attractive 


EUCLID APARTMENTS 


Cor. Hearst and Euclid Aves., Berkeley 
Opposite U. C. Campus 


The nearest and most convenient Apartment 
House to College, with adjacent 
Shopping District. 

Two and Three-Room Furnished 
Apartments 


For particulars address: 


MRS, M. E. READY 
1865 Euclid Ave. Berkeley, California 


é 


swift coach-sleeper train to CHICAGO 


Here's the spick and span Santa Fe econ- 
omy train that provides the utmost intravel 
comfort between California and Chicago 
at the very lowest rail fares! e You'll like 


the Scout's stainless steel coaches (there's 


one reserved for women and children)... 


roomy tourist sleeper...cozy club car... 


free and friendly Courier-Nurse service 


...and the delicious Fred Harvey meals 


in the cheery dining car for only 90c a day! 


e Why not let us send you the new Scout 


booklet that tells you the whole story in 


beautiful color photos, so you can see for 


yourself just how much this fine Santa 
Fe train offers you for such little cost? 


rh 


Santa Fe 
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C. C. Thompson, General Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway 
560 South Main Street, Los Angeles, California 
Send the New Scout Booklet of Natural Color Photos. 
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School's ended. A joyous farewell 
to classroom routine. Free for 
your holiday sailing, free to en- 
joy gay cool days and nights in 
enchanting South America. 


SAIL ON UNITED STATES FLAG 
33,000-TON LUXURY LINERS 


S. $. BRAZIL * S. S. URUGUAY 
S. S. ARGENTINA 


38-Day Cruises from New York for 
BARBADOS « RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS + MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES ° TRINIDAD 
SAILINGS: June 14, June 28, 
July 12, July 26, August 9. 


CRUISE RATES: $360 Tourist; 
$550 First Class. 


Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


McCORMACK 
Lines 


5 Broadway, New York 
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Sx thousand miles of fascinating 
travel at a first-class fare of 1.5 cents 
a mile, and even less for tourist or 
coach accommodations, is the almost 
irresistible lure dangling before teach- 
ers who plan to attend the NEA con- 
vention in Milwaukee, June 29 to 
july 4. 


One of the popular trips will lead 
northward up the Pacific Coast to 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle and 
then eastward via the northern route. 
National parks, interesting cities and 
national attractions lie along the way, 
assuring variety of scenery and sight- 
seeing. 

Conventioneers tickets can read 
‘To Chicago,” and a stopover can be 
made at Milwaukee for the conven- 
tion. Or teachers can avail themselves 
oi grand circle tickets to both world’s 
fairs and obtain as much as 10,000 
miles of travel in connection with 
their convention trip for only $90 
coach fare or $135 first class fare. 
The grand circle tickets have a 2- 
month return limit, one month less 
than tickets reading “To Chicago.” 

Northward to Portland and Seattle 
over the Shasta Route is the grandeur 


Old Faithful Geyser 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST TRIP 


H, E. Petersen, Asst. General Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, San Francisco 


of the Coast Range, Trinity Moun- 
tains, Siskiyou Mountains, Cascade 
Range and the beautiful valley of the 
Willamette River, Oregon. Crater 
Lake National Park in Oregon may be 
reached from either of two gateways, 


Medford or Klamath Falls. 


Beyond that amazingly blue lake, a 
colossal succession of mountain peaks 
dominates the Cascade system. These 
peaks are Mounts McLoughlin, Thiel- 
son, Diamond Peak, the Three Sis- 
ters, Mount Washington, Three Fin- 
gered Jack, Mount Jefferson and Mt. 
Hood, Oregon. 













































































More peaks loom up to the north 
of Portland, the City of Roses. They 
are Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Adams, and 
Mt. Rainier in Washington. Mt. 
Hood and its Timberline Lodge are 
reached by stages from Portland. 
Similar sightseeing coaches provide 
transportation from Tacoma and Se- 
attle to Rainier National Park where 
towers, “Tahoma—the Mountain 


that was God.” 




































PLAN BOOKS FREE! 


HOW to plan the best vacation you ever 
had—that’s easy with Northern Pacific 
help. Beautifully illustrated booklets giv- 
ing the interesting details are yours for the 
asking. This year take a trip East by the 
Northern route—visit magic Yellow- 
es stone Park on the way. 
Seattle is the starting point of a free Rates for a two-and-a-half-day tour thru 
e . e g 7 ; Yellowstone are the lowest in history— 
sidetrip to Vancouver, British Columbia, a Onl eah 
; ; ; ¥$36 oo In Yellowstone Fote!s 
roundtrip distance of more than 350 miles. ' All expenses included ! 
This trip may be made by rail or ocean For scenic beauty and complete comfort 
Mose t j find it err travel Northern Pacific on the completely 
steamer. Mos : ravelers = —— 7 air-conditioned North Coast Limited. 
to take the train on the going trip, skirting Ask about low fares to any point East and 
the northern portion of the Cascade Range, let us help plan an enjoyable, care-free 
past Mount Baker National Forest. Mt. 
Baker is one of the newest recreation areas. 




















































































trip. Mail coupon for your FREE booklet 
— check the one you would like. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


, ; P . as 
The English city of Vancouver with its Route your freight "N.P.” 


quaint tea-houses has many features savor- 
ing of Old England and is highly interest- 
ing to Americans. The return trip from 
that city to Seattle offers a charming day's 
cruise among green islands through the 
straits of Georgia and Juan de Fuca with 
a two hour sightseeing stop at Victoria, the 
city of the Crystal Gardens, astronomical 
observatories, museums and parks. 


Eastbound beyond Seattle the air-condi- 
tioned North Coast Limited reveals a region [ 
of thrilling and inspiring beauty. It passes | 
a panoramic procession of 28 mighty | 
mountain ranges and follows rivers for | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
R J. Tozer, General Agent | 
657 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


cocknnnnk send “ae without obligation the 


OD Yellowstone Park 0 Trips East 


more than a thousand miles. For hundreds 0) Redky Meuatsin Dude Ranches 


of miles is traced the original trail Lewis 





Name. bow 
and Clark blazed in 1805-06 when they Abidsie 
explored the vast northwest which the | cj ik 
United States bought from Napoleon and Route of the 


then proceeded on to the Pacific Coast. 
Some of the outstanding scenic spots 
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Spot-lighted Together! 


Hawaii and Tahiti 
’ wo Polynesian in 


First Time... 


! Essence of the South Seas in 
comparables! Combination 


be ff d M ! 
i i oyage- 
never fore ofrere ina single atson voy £ 


sunny 
Now you may ar coral. shore, and go on 


smart pageant on tha 


... to lovely, primitive Tahiti . . 
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smart urban quality of 
zest from the 


built into this superb Matson liner. 


living takes on added 
colorful South Sea atmos here 
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Even the thought of such 4 


thrilling South Sea in 


terlude merits an imme- 


diate call upon your Travel Agent for 4 colorful 


brochure, and all t 
Line offices. 
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MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


215 Market St., San Francisco, 
DO 5233 © 723 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, VA 2421 
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along the way are Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho; 
Cabinet Gorge, Idaho; the 200-mile can- 
yon of the Clark’s Fork River in Montana; 
Continental Divide, Montana; the Bad 
Lands of North Dakota where Theodore 
Roosevelt ranched; and the blue lakeland 
of wooded Minnesota. 


En route the dining cars “glorify” their 
menus with the good things of the country 
traversed — great big baked potatoes, great 
big baked apples, sweet cream and butter, 
Montana range beef, royal chinook salmon 
and many other special dishes. 


Four gateways to Yellowstone Park are 
conveniently reached via the North Coast 
Limited — @) the new Red Lodge High 
Road, (2)the Bozeman- Gallatin Way, 


(3) the Gardiner Gateway and (4) the Cody 
Road. 


This summer the cost of seeing Yellow- 
stone will be the lowest in history. Com- 
plete sightseeing among geysers, colored 
hot springs, golden Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone River and other wonders will 
cost only $36, which covers first-class hotel 
meals and lodging and some 250 miles of 
motor transportation through the park. 


Orne highlights of interest between 
Yellowstone Park and the convention city 
are the old Indian country of Sitting Bull 
and Red Cloud, the Hiawatha-Minnehaha 
region of Minnesota and the bluff-walled 
upper Mississippi River. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, each with 11 lakes inside its city 
limits, are interesting to explore and the 
summer activities of the “land of the sky- 
blue water” will be in full swing there about 
convention time. 


. say discriminating edu- 
cators who appreciate lux- 
urious comfort, streamline 
service, and the social 
prestige this hotel always 
shares with its guests. 
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Provineial Mexico 


Manual Montero, Mexico City 


Durinc the past ten years travel to 
the Mexican Republic has increased over 
500%. This picturesque Southern neigh- 
bor of the United States will act as host to 
legions of 1940 summer vacationists. 

Intelligence and ability will be required 
on the part of the American tour operators 
who face the limited hotel facilities in Mex- 
ico. My recent survey of Mexico has con- 
vinced me that wise tour operators will 
route itineraries in such a manner as to 
miss the crowds in Mexico City, include 
more of the provincial and off-the-beaten- 
path sections of Mexico. 

More time devoted to the rustic villages 
serves a purpose even more advantageous 
to the traveler than the operator of the 
excursions. In recent years, with ample 
hotel facilities in the Mexican capital, the 
average tour organizations have followed 
the standard routes in their itineraries. This 
year the far-sighted companies will devote 
more time to the seldom-visited sections of 
Mexico. There is such splendid opportunity 
for the travel agent to show his responsi- 
bility to the traveling public . . . with such 
magic names of villages as Tepic, Zamora, 
Patzcuaro, and a score of others waiting to 
be rediscovered on the itinerary pages of 
tour folders. 

Julia Ann Hyde, of the Commercial 
National Bank Travel Bureau in Santa 
Ana among others in the field, has been 
quick to create such new departures in 
her 1940 tour schedules. Her 18-day 
land-cruises to Mexico clearly show what 
can be done in unusual itineraries. Mrs. 
Hyde will operate two Summer Land- 
Cruises and has ready for distribution an 
illustrated folder depicting her treks 
through the quaint and provincial regions 
of Old Mexico. Donald Hillman, known to 
many readers of Sierra Educational News 
for his pioneer work in the Mexico travel 
profession, has been assigned to direct the 


Hyde Land-Cruises. 


Plan Your Vacation Now" 


Y.M.I. 
ALL-AMERICA TOUR 


and 
GREAT LAKES CRUISE 
July 19 — August 4 


Auspices Young Men’s Institute 


“So” $239 extense 


Personally Conducted 
James E. Leary - Gerald T. Murphy 


3-day cruise on the Great Lakes— 
New York—4 days at Waldorf 
Astoria — Washington — Colorado 
Springs and many other points of 
Interest. 


FOR FOLDER WRITE 
Y. M. 1. 


All-America Tour 


Oak St. & Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 








































@ Go, too, for the rest and recu- 
peration this unique ‘“‘Vacation 
Paradise’”’ has to offer. Play all 
you want to—ride, hike, cruise, 
fish, sight-see, dance! Then rest 
all you want to—in comfortable 
hotels, chalets, and trail camps! The 
cool, tonic, invigorating air...the 
clear, warm sunlight...the carefree 
atmosphere of the Park does wonders 
for you. Ask your travel agent to fit 
a complete Glacier Park vacation to 
your budget...it can be done!...or 
send the coupon today for prompt 
return of full details. 



















































































wneconasons EMPIRE BUILDER 


A. L. SCOTT, General Agent 
679 Market St. or 
San Francisco (SUtter 6051) 


Send information about a trip to... 


ee ae 
City... 


W. E. McCORMICK, General Agent 
605 Central Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
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TWO WORLD'S FAIRS OPEN THIS MONTH 


Here’s how to see both 


for only $90 round trip 


We don’t think you'll ever have another 
chance like this—-a chance to see the two 
great World’s Fairs in San Francisco (May 
25 to September 29) and New York (May 
11 to October 27) for as little as $90 round 
trip in chair cars and coaches, or $135 round 
trip in standard ‘PuHmans (plus reduced 
berth charge) ! 

Furthermore, ‘you can go to New York on 
one S. P. route, return on another S. P. route, 
and thus see twice as much of the United 
States in the bargain! 

For free, illustrated booklets describing 
the San Francisco and New York World’s 
Fairs, mail the coupon today. 


Now! TWoP ¥aulighta Dally! 


You now have a choice of two Daylights 
daily each way between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles—only $6 one way, $10.80 round 
trip in streamlined chair cars. (Please re- 
serve seats in advance, no charge.) 

The Morning Daylight leaves 8:15 a.m., 
arrives 5:45 p.m. The Noon Daylight leaves 
12 Noon, arrives 9:40 p.m. Both Daylights 
in both directions have the same luxurious 
accommodations and hospitable service; 
both speed over the scenic Coast Line, skirt- 
ing the very edge of the Pacific Ocean for 
113 breath-taking miles! 
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Statue of Pacifica, S. F. World’s Fair 


Abroad by Train! 


This is the year not only to see Mexico— 
to enjoy all the fun of a trip abroad for a 
lot less money—but to see twice as much 
of it by going to Mexico City on our West 
Coast Route via Tucson, Nogales, Guaymas 
(Hotel Playa de Cortés), Mazatlan and 
Guadalajara, and returning on the National 
Railways of Mexico via El Paso. Mail the 


coupon today for free booklet, “I’ve Been 
to Mexico,” 


> ees Cee: mee. 


Mail This Coupon 


| 
F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SN-5, 65 Mar- ; 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. Send | 
me the free booklet I’ve checked: | 
0 San Francisco World’s Fair | 
C) New York World’s Fair | 
0 “I’ve Been to Mexico” 


Your Name 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Question Dwar vacation rarapise 1s 
CALLED THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN? 


Answer: Alaska, where in late spring and early 

summer daylight is twenty hours long. 

Where nightless nights add to the mystery, 
romance and grandeur of the north! 


Question 2 WHAT IS THE POPULAR WAY TO 
VISIT ALASKA? 


Answer: By Canadian Pacific Princess nine-day 
* cruises sailing semi-weekly through 

the famous Inside Passage. (Round trip fares 
from Vancouver, Victoria or Seattle, $105; 
meals and berth included except at Skagway.) 


Question B wuere is THE Famous Giacier 
KNOWN AS THE “ICE GIANT’? 


+ Canadian Pacific Princess Liners come 
Answer: within a few hundred yards of the “Ice 
Giant’, better known as Taku Glacier. 


Question 4 wuat ramous cow rusH Towns 
DO YOU SEE? 


Answer: Juneau, Capital of Alaska, which owes 

* its birth and growth to gold mines such 

as the Glory Hole of the Treadwell . . . Skag- 

way, port for the Trail of '98... Ben-My-Chree 

and Whitehorse, reached by easy side trips from 
Skagway. 


Question SS wuar susstanmiat TOWN HAS BEEN 
BUILT FROM A SMALL VILLAGE ON STILTS? 


Answer: Prince Rupert, in Northern British Col- 
umbia, a regular stop on the Princess 
Cruises. 


Question © wnat “totem Pour’ vuraces 00 
YOU SEE? 


+ The Princess Cruises call at Alert Bay, 
Answer: Ketchikan and Wrangell. . . living, ro- 
mantic museums of ancient Indian lore... 
totem poles that represent friendly animal 
spirits. 


Question 7 vow ane PRINCESS LINERS POPULAR 
WITH VACATIONISTS ? 


+ Princess Liners are spacious and comfort 
Answer: able .. . famous for food. Games, music 
and entertainment make shipboard fun for all 


Question & ane rere any avascan cruises 
OTHER THAN THE NINE DAY TRIPS? 


+ There are three special eleven-day cruises 
Answer: ($125 up from Seattle, meals and berth 
included except at Skagway). These cruises visit 
such off-the-beaten-path places as Ocean Falls, 
Sitka, and the enchanting Behm Canal PLUS 
two days at Skagway. 


Question © were can mont mrormarion 
ABOUT ALASKA BE OBTAINED? 


+ From your local travel agent or any 
Answer: Canadian Pacific office including: Los 
Angeles, 621 So. Grand Ave.; San Francisco, 
152 Geary St.; Vancouver, 434 Hastings St. W.: 
Spokane, Old National Bank Building: Seattle, 
1320 Fourth Ave.; Portland, 626 S. W. Broad: 
way; Victoria, 1102 Government St. 
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FAIR OPENS MAY 25 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION ON TREASURE ISLAND 


Earle V. Weller, Treasure Island 


Giazatesi educational exhibit 
the world has ever known, Golden 
Gate International Exposition opens 
its gates May 25 with fanfare, fun 
and frolic of the “Golden Days of 
Forty.” 

Celebrating this year not only the 
achievements of the West in engineer- 
ing and science but also the 500th 
anniversary of the invention of print- 
ing from movable types, one of the 
highlights of the Palace of Fine Arts 
will be a Gutenberg bible, first and 
most valuable of all books. In addi- 
tion, three rooms will be devoted to 
a display of fine typography illustra- 
tive of the development of the craft 
from 1440 to the present. 

“Art in Action” will be featured in 
the Fine Arts palace. Artists and 
sculptors will appear in person. A 
gigantic mosaic for San Francisco 
Junior College will be under construc- 
tion. There will be sections devoted 
to the old masters and collections of 
contemporary European and Ameri- 
can art. Latin America will be repre- 
sented by an outstanding exhibit. The 
Thorne miniature interiors, with many 
additional examples of the American 
scene, will return. 

In the science building, University 
of California will have a new and 
comprehensive display. It will include 
a model of the atom-smashing cyclo- 
tron and visual portrayals of the de- 
velopment of life in animals and 
plants. A gigantic animated map will 
show the migrations of the seven 
races of man from the cradle of civi- 
lization to the far corners of the 
earth. The University exhibit is de- 
signed to cover the story of biology 
and the record of man. 

Outstanding among the commercial 
exhibits will be General Electric Com- 
pany which plans an expenditure of 
more than half a million dollars, Ford 
Motor Company and General Motors 
Corporation which will fill three 
times the space it occupied last year. 
Leading railroad and travel agencies, 


and scores of industries and manufac- 
turers are preparing displays. 


The Czecho-Slovakia people wiil 
have an exhibit. Japan has arranged 
for a second year with an entirely 
new display. South American repub- 
lics will play an important part among 
the foreign nations, with El Salvador, 
Peru, Colombia and Brazil already in. 
Federal government, states, and coun- 
ties are assembling fresh material cov- 
ering their varied 
interests. 


services and 

The illumination, one of the fea- 
tures of last year’s Fair, will be more 
vivid, more stimulating. Pastel shades 
will give way to more striking hues, 
and color schemes set by the flower 
patterns in the courts will blend with 
the night lights, changing with the 
season and presenting a spectacle that 
draws for its beauty from every part 
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of the spectrum. More than a million 
dollars have been invested in the 
lighting system at the Exposition of 
1940. 

The cement stucco has been cov- 
ered with scintillating mica, so that 
it gleams under fluorescent tubes and 
flood lights as if myriads of diamends 
and emeralds and rubies had been 
made a part of the towering walls. 


MEXICO 


See unspoiled regions on the 18 Day 
““‘Land-Cruises” via private Pullmans. 
800 miv’es thru seldom visited cities. 
Escorted by Donald Hillman. All ex- 
pense only $215. 


ALASKA 


Fourth Annual Cruise “Down the 
Yukon River,” 23 days with Julia Ann 
Hyde. June 25th from Seattle. Mem- 
bership limited. Select party. 


Our 1940 Travel Portfolio saves time 


and money . .. Mailed free. 


Julia Ann Hyde Travel Service 


COMM. NAT’L. BANK, SANTA ANA 


§ Catalina 


has everything 


for your enjoyment 


a) 


on i 


Yes, only Catalina offers you so many things to see and do. And 
Catalina has just the kind of accommodations you want. You 
can enjoy a day or a lifetime here! 


Dance to famous bands: KAY KYSER, May 18 
thru’ June 15; BENNY GOODMAN, June 16 
thru’ July 13; DICK JURGENS, July 14 thru’ 
Aug. 10; BOB CROSBY, Aug. 11 thru’ Sept. 21. 


Come now to fascinating 


Santa CATALINA 


wiCo 142 


MAIL CONVENIENT COUPON NOW 


Santa Catalina Ticket Office, 
Dept. D., 542 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Phone MA-1151) 


Please send me complete detailed in- 
formation and illustrated literature 
about Santa Catalina. 


Name 
Address 
I eereiriencbsteerceececien angen 
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“CITY OF LOS ANGELES’ 


Tue FINEsT of homelike com- 
forts...carefully prepared 
“Meals that Appeal”.. 
the hospitality of a trained 


.and 


personnel...all add to your 
enjoyment as you travel at 
time-saving speed on the 
‘Streamliners. Only 39% hours 
Los Angeles to Chicago. For 
speed plus economy...only 
$39.50, Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, plus $5 extra fare in 


Streamliner coaches. 


R. E. Drummy, Room 209 
Union Pacific, 434 W. 6th, Los Angeles. 


Please send me information about 
Streamliner service to_ 

ee ee en ee eee er 
PI i eccrine ee 
City 


The fountains will be cascades of 
color at night, with under-water 
illumination, changing at intervals 
through the whole series of the 
rainbow. 

In the gardens Siamese ceremonial 
umbrellas, 50 feet in height, will 
throw a glow of light through their 
translucent tops, and a chain of 
search-lights, each 36 inches in diame- 
ter, will furnish an aurora borealis as 
the powerful beams are directed 
through the fountain that stands be- 
fore the Tower of the Sun. 

Black light is employed, with all 
its mysterious transformation of the 
drab and commonplace into iridescent 
fields of fairyland. Experiments of 
last season proved its efficacy and its 
power to transform ordinary things 
ito kaleidoscopic pictures of strange 
beauty. 

New color will be added to the daytime 
spectacle of the Fair. Nearly a million new 
annuals have been planted in the flower 
beds, half of which will blossom in the early 
weeks of the Exposition and the remainder 


from July to September. Each individual 
court has its decorative plants. In the Court 


Question: WHERE IS GOLF PLAYED ON A MILE- 
HIGH FAIRWAY? 

Answer: At BanffSprings Hotel ($6.50 up, single; 

$10 up. double; European plan), high up in the 

Canadian Rockies overlooking the beautiful Val- 


ley of the Bow, where nature is unconventional 
and life informal. 


Question: WHERE IS THE CENTER OF VACATION 
ACTIVITIES IN CANADA'S EVERGREEN 
PLAYGROUND? 

Answer: The famous,ivy-covered Empress Hotel 


in quaint Cld Victoria . . . ($4 up, single; $7 up, 
double; European plan). 


Question: ARE PASSPORTS REQUIRED BY U.S. 
CITIZENS TO VISIT CANADA? 


Answer: Canada welcomes U.S. citizens... no 
passports required. 


Question: WHAT FAMOUS HOTEL OVERLOOKS 
A LAKE AND A LIVE GLACIER? 


Answer: Chateau Lake Louise ($6.50 up, single; 
$10 up, double; European plan). Look across a 
jade green lake at sun-glorified Victoria Glacier! 


Question: WHAT MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY IS BUILT 
THROUGH A FIELD OF LIVE GLACIERS? 


Answer: The Columbia Icefield Highway .. . 
spectacular motor trip from Lake Louise . . . scenic 
drive unsurpassed. 


For a full answer to these questions and 
a full measure of vacation pleasure, stay 
at Canadian Pacific Hotels and Lodges in 
the Canadian Rockies, and Canada’s Ever- 
green Playground 


Your American dollars go farther in Canada this year! 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


of Honor are magnolias, daisies and Sweet 
William; in the Court of Reflections, vivid 
red ranunculus, California poppies and ger- 
aniums; at the feet of the gigantic statue of 
Pacifica have been planted phlox, calendula, 
purple stock and blue petunias; in the 
Court of the Seven Seas are dahlias, godetia 
and begonias; in the Court of the Moon 
and the Court of Flowers, are calla lilies, 
red snapdragons and golden pansies; about 
the Aviation Building, there are chrysanthe- 
mums and throughout the grounds are beds 
of marigolds, asters and Iceland poppies. 


Entertainment features include everything 
from swing bands to symphony but the 
four outstanding daily presentations will be 
America, Cavalcade of a Nation, Billy Rose’s 
Aquacade, the Folies Bergere and the Salici 
puppets. 

The new Cavalcade, produced by A. L. 
Vollman at a cost in excess of $425,000, 
will tell the story of America from the days 
of Columbus to the era of the gay nineties. 
On a gigantic stage, 400 feet wide with a 
waterway deep enough to float the Santa 
Maria, 1500 characters will appear in this 
historical epic. 

Captain John Smith will bring back the 
romance of colonial days; the pilgrims, 
forging the foundations of the American 
spirit, will be seen at their daily tasks; Pat- 
rick Henry will repeat his “Give me lib- 
erty, or give me death”; Paul Revere will 


Question: WHERE CAN VACATIONERS “ROUGH 
IT” DELUXE? 
Amswer: If you like the wide open spaces we 


suggest the Canadian Rockies Lodges ($5.00 up 
a day with meals). 


Question: WHERE CAN YOU ENJOY TEN O'CLOCK 
TWILIGHTS? 


Answer: In Canada’s delightful Evergreen Play- 
ground and at mountain resorts. 


Question: WHICH LAKE WAS KNOWN TO THE IN- 
DIANS AS “THE FAIREST OF THE LAKES 
IN THE CLOUDS"? 


Answer: Lovely Lake Louise, 5680 feet above 
sea level nestling in an amphitheatre of peaks. 


Question: WHAT FAMOUS RECREATION SPOT IS 
KNOWN AS THE “SPA OF CANADA’’? 
Amswer: Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, near 


Vancouver. (Owned and operated by Harrison 
Hot Springs Hotel Company, Ltd.) 


Question: WHERE CAN YOU GET FURTHER 
INFORMATION ON THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES AND CANADA’S EVERGREEN 
PLAYGROUND? 

Answer: From your travel agent or Canadian 


Pacific: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Spokane. 


HOTELS 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


WORLO'S 


— 
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ride again; Lexington, Valley Forge and 
Yorktown, each a landmark in the birth of 
a nation, will tell their vivid tales of cour- 
age and faith in the pursuit of freedom; 
Lincoln will once more deliver his im- 
mortal speech at Gettysburg; the gold rush, 
the Pony Express and the linking of the 
East and West with the installation of the 
gold spike in the railroad at Promontory, 
Utah, will portray the growth of America 
westward and the final scenes are laid in 
the colorful days of the gay nineties in San 
Francisco. 


Billy Rose has announced that he plans 
to spend $600,000 on the Aquacade which 
will be staged in International Hall. A cast 


POSS SSOSCSCOOSSOSOOOOOOOSD 
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“SOUTH OF THE BORDER’ ts 


MEXICO 
CITY “= 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


This is the year for MEXICO 95 up 


—rich in native color, glamor- : 

ous history, modern art, ar- San Antonio 
cheological lore and scenic and return 

beauty—Mexico, delightfully 

cool in summer and so easily and inexpen- 
sively accessible on these low-cost tours of 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions Travel Bureau, Inc., in the interests 
of the GOOD NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT. 


8 DAYS in and around MEXICO CITY 





Side trip for COAST-to-COAST TOURISTS 


Eight departures, June 29 to Aug. 18, inclu- 
sive. Minimum round trip all-expense-inclu- 
sive Coach fares from San Antonio $95— 
Ft. Worth $108—New Orleans $116—Memphis 
$118—Kansas City $123—St. Louis $119. 
Tours can be joined at any of these points. 

Pullman accommodations also available. 


For complete free information consult 
your own travel agent or use coupon. 


World Federation of Education Associations j 

Travel Bureau, Inc. 

1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. c. | 
| 
| 


Please send further information regarding 
your Mexico City Tours. 


z 
> 
= 
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of 250 swimmers, dancers and singers will 
appear in the great indoor spectacle with 
daily performances throughout the season. 
Selection of talent for the production is 
now under way coincident with the installa- 
tion of the huge tank at Treasure Island. 
Clifford C. Fischer plans an entirely new 
$350,000 Folies Bergere, with an enlarged 
cast of beautiful girls, startling acts and a 
program of vaudeville novelties which will 
surpass the popular Folies of last season. 
From the old world come the Salici pup- 
pets, a $50,000 attraction, with 200 years 
of tradition behind them. Acclaimed by 
five generations, the Salici marionettes 
shows will be presented four times daily 
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throughout the Fair in the Hall of the 
Western States. 

The San Francisco Symphony orchestra 
will be heard in a series of concerts, there 
will be a number of “name” bands, and 
programs will be presented by stars of grand 
opera, radio, stage and screen. 

A TOUR THAT 


M EX l Cc 0 IS DIFFERENT 


30 DAYS — LEAVING JUNE 29th 
1400 Miles of Motoring Through Beautiful 
Lake and Mountain Section. Excursions te 

Orizaba, Oaxaca, Uruapan, etc., etc. 


Contact with cultural and political leaders 
arranged. 
WRITE 
DR. ALFRED G. FISK 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco 





COME ON ALONG! 













































@ See the strange, the unbelievable, 
the fascinating wonders of America this 
summer! Greyhound travel reveals them 
to you, intimately, as it takes you in air- 
conditioned comfort to the nation’s most 
delightful vacation places ... and at a 


you to see 


It’s time for 





fraction the cost of driving. Never before 
such travel opportunities as this year! 
Never such easy riding comfort, such con- 
venient schedules —at such welcome sav- 
ings. Just compare Greyhound’s lower fares 
with those of any other transportation! 









Name 
Address 


City 
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FREE BOOKLET “THIS AMAZING AMERICA 
Send for booklet picturing 
found in America. 
trip, jot down place you wish to visit, on margin below and 
mail this coupon to the GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 
Pine & Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


140 strange and amazing places 
If you want information on any special 
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TASPER 


IN THE TALL 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


OARD the sleek, modern Continental 

Limited any evening at Vancouver. It 
will speed you East through the most daz- 
ziing alpine grandeur on the continent. 

A play-stopover at Jasper National Park 
gives you everything — golf, trail. riding, 
hikes, swimming, dancing and canoeing— 
in a charmed circle of giant Rockies. Daily 
motor tours from Jasper Park Lodge to 
the vast, glistening Columbia Icefield and 
other spectacu'ar regions. Rates at the 
Lodge, for luxurious living, are $8 a day 
upward, room end meals. 


N.E.A. CONVENTION “EXTRA” 


Why not inc'ude.a Jasper vacation on 
your N.E.A. Convention trip this summer 
—either going or returning? Direct con- 
nections at St. Paul, Toronto or Montreal 
between the Continental Limited and trains 
to or from Milwaukee, Chicago, New York 
and all the East. Ask for picture-folders. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


SANTA FE WILD ROSES 


REAL SPRINGTIME IN SANTA FE TRAILWAYS AD 


Aavoxc the Santa Fe Trail, when 
life is surging through all nature in 
preparation for her gala summer- 
time display, wild roses bloom in 
profusion. 

In a way, the wild rose is symbolic 
of “The Trail”, as the Santa Fe Trail 
is known to travelers, because this 
plant grows wild and still retains 
the fragile beauty that cheered the 
prairie-schooner pioneers years ago. . 

The Santa Fe Trail, rich in the his- 
tory of early America, has been mod- 
ernized with smooth concrete high- 
ways along which you travel in 
Santa Fe Trailways buses in modern 
air-conditioned comfort, but the old 
beauty, history and romance remains 
to thrill the traveler. 

In order to bring you a bit of that 
indescribable splendor of “the Trail” 
in springtime, Santa Fe Trailways 
officials selected essential oils of sev- 


“Gast is East” 
but the northern 


eral perfumes and carefully blended 
them to recreate the delicate scent of 
the Wild Rose. 


This essence of Wild Rose was 
mixed with the ink used in printing 
the entire issue of this magazine, in- 
cluding the Santa Fe Trailways ad- 
vertisement on the back cover. 


* % 3 


University of California, together with 
Oakland Board of Education, is conducting 
a Secondary Demonstration School at Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, 8 am to 12 
m throughout the session, July 1-August 9. 

Classes will be offered in art, English, 
instrumental music, languages, Latin, mathe- 
matics, science, shops, social studies, and 
typewriting. For each half-unit of credit a 
fee of $7.50 will be charged. In addition 
to the regular instructional classes there will 
be offered social-recreational activities and 
excursions, 

Booklets on the school may be obtained 
by writing Paul Fleming, University High 
School, 58th and Grove Streets, Oakland. 


cHILAGS~ 
Uda 
PJ T PAUL 
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route is different on The OLYMPIAN 


Only through service direct 
to Milwaukee, Wis., host-city 
for NEA Convention, June 
30 to July 4. 


This way you can see Portland, Tacoma and Seattle . . . 
Mt. Rainier and the Puget Sound country . . . Grand 
Coulee Dam and Spokane’s lakelands . . . Yellowstone, 
too. Add to your pleasure . . . go East a new way. Same 
rail fares as for direct routes, except slightly higher from 
southern California. 

Only the OLYMPIAN is electrified for 656 smokeless, 
sootless miles, through a mountain wonderland. Luxuri- 
ous accommodations in air conditioned cars to suit your 
taste. Appetizing hot meals for as little as 50c. See more 
—travel farther. No extra fare on the OLYMPIAN. 

H. W. Porter, General Roemt 210 W. THE St. (1024 Van 
A. Tansley, Dist Pom Agent Palace: Heal Bldg 
661 Market St, San Francisco, Calif. 


THE MILWAUKEE roap 


Your dollar goes farther in Canada 
this year. No passport requirements. 


Les Angeles: 607 So. Grand Ave., TRinity 5751 
San Francisco: 648 Market Street, SUtter 1321 





SUPREME YOSEMITE 


YOSEMITE—THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


Ben C. Tarnutzer, Yosemite National Park 


“T 

HE greatest show on earth” 
—so P. T. Barnum commented when 
he saw Yosemite for the first time. 
Could anyone who has ever seen Yo- 
semite have put it more aptly? 


Certain it is that everything about 
the Park is on a scale that passes 
comprehension — its giant Sequoias, 
its high-leaping waterfalls, its glaci- 
ated pavements and domes, its “moun- 
tains on end,” and its world-famed 
Valley that has been compared to 
storied Shangri-la. 


Indeed, so many wonders are con- 
tained within this one area that it 
seems a profligate extravaganve on 
the part of Nature. Any one attrac- 
tion in itself would be sufficient to 
bring visitors to Yosemite from the 
far corners of the earth. 


But no matter how much the vis- 
itor has read or heard about Yosem- 
ite, he is never quite prepared for the 
first breath-taking view of the Valley 


Yosemite Falls 


from any of its three entrances. This 
view is most spectacular, perhaps, 
from the heights of the Big Oak Flat 
Road, especially in late afternoon 
when the rainbows play on Bridalveil 


Fall. 


But it is equally impressive from 
Valley View on the All-Year High- 
way or from the eastern portal of the 
Wawona Tunnel. To the left bulks 
El Capitan, twice as high as the Rock 
of Gibraltar—an immense granite 
monolith that seems to symbolize the 
eternal majesty of the mountains; to 
the right, with the sombre gray sides 
of the Three Graces for a backdrop, 
flows graceful Bridalveil — plummet- 
ing, then billowing, but occasionally 
pausing in mid-air as though hesitant 
to make the 620-foot plunge to the 
rocks below; while, in the distant cen- 
ter, Half Dome and Clouds Rest mark 
the end of the Valley and the begin- 
ning of the Yosemite High Sierra. 

Yosemite Valley is a deep glacial 

gorge enclosed by al- 
most perpendicular 
granite walls that rise 
three to four thousand 
feet above evergreen 
forests and lush, grassy 
meadows. From these 
heights leap mighty 
waterfalls, like  spill- 
ways from heaven, to 
create the most mag- 
nificent water display 
on earth. 

The Valley walls are 
composed of many 
striking rock forma- 
tions — Cathedral 
Spires, Washington 
Column, the Royal 
Arches, Cathedral 
Rocks, El Capitan, Sen- 
tinel Rock—to name a 
few of the most famil- 
iar. Along the level 
Valley floor meanders 
the songful Merced 
River, its banks lined 


Vernal Fall 


with willows, cottonwoods, and flow- 
ering dogwoods. 


The Valley is full of interesting 
sights. Mirror Lake, at the foot of 
Tenaya Canyon, is a favorite photo- 
graphic spot, especially at sunup, 
when reflections are clearest; Happy 
Isles, “meeting place of the waters,” is 
a popular picnic grounds; Fern Springs 
is a beautiful natural spring with 
water so pure it can be used in the 
storage battery of your car. El Capitan 
and Bridalveil meadows are studded 
with colorful beds of wild azaleas. 
Indian Caves, the Government Mu- 
seum and the wildflower gardens at 
The Ahwahnee are other places you 
will want to visit. 


High above the Valley is Glacier 
Point, climax of all Yosemite views. It 
has been said—and with justification 
—that you haven’t seen Yosemite 
until you've been to Glacier Point. 
Glacier Point commands a sweeping 
view of the very crest of the Sierra 
Nevada — a superb panorama of 
rugged, snow-capped peaks, dense 
evergreen forests, and deep canyons, 
with Vernal and Nevada falls visible 
in the foreground. 


Below, the Park spreads out like a 
giant relief map in which the story of 
Yosemite's creation can be read. One 
can follow the course of the ancient 
glaciers as they moved down from 
their Sierran founts and carved out of 
solid granite the canyons, domes, and 
pinnacles of Yosemite. 
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No visitor to Yosemite should leave 
the Park without seeing the Big 
Trees which are found only on the 
western slopes of the Sierra Nevada. 
There are three stands of Big Trees, 
or Giant Sequoias, within the boun- 
daries of Yosemite National Park— 
the Merced Grove, the Tuolumne 
Grove and the Mariposa Grove. Of 
these, the Mariposa Grove is by far 
the largest and best known, for in it 
are more than 600 mature Sequoias, 
including some of the finest and larg- 
est specimens in existence. 


The Grizzly Giant 


Patriarch of the Grove is the 
Grizzly Giant, whose age has been es- 
timated at 3800 years. Its greatest 
base diameter is 34.7 feet. Oddly 
enough, the Grizzly Giant leans more 
than the ancient Tower of Pisa but 
is in no danger of falling due to the 
tenacity of its extensive root system. 

In the heart of Mariposa Grove is 
picturesque Big Trees Lodge, a rustic 
retreat where guests may dine on an 
open-air terrace composed of cross- 
sections of an old Sequoia felled half 
a century ago. Just to be in the midst 
of these Big Trees is like being in 
another world —a world where time 
stands still. 

Of the Sequoia Gigantea, John Muir 
said, ““No other tree in the world has 
looked down on so many centuries as 
the Sequoia or opens so many im- 
pressive and suggestive views into 
history.” 

Six hundred miles of well-marked 
trails make this remote section acces- 
sible to riders and hikers during the 
summer months, and five Yosemite 
High Sierra camps—an easy day's 
journey apart— offer modern con- 
veniences to the traveler. 

Yosemite’s peak travel season is 
summer, but appreciation of her other 
seasons is growing fast. Every season 
is distinct and different. Spring 
brings the songs of birds, the fra- 
grance of wildflowers, and the thun- 
der of falling waters, swollen by the 
melting snow pack in the high coun- 
try. By summer, every section of the 
Park is open and accessible, and ac- 
tivities are in full swing. Only when 
one has seen the Park in all her de- 
lightful moods can one be said to 
know Yosemite. 
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A WORLD: 
FAMOUS 
VACATION 


a LMM 


N? other California vacationland, mountain or seaside, 

can rival Yosemite in breath-taking scenic grandeur 
or exciting things to do. There’s fun for the whole family 
.-. trail trips, fishing, swimming, golf, tennis, Firefall con- 
certs, bear banquets, dancing! Weekly rates at Camp Curry, 
meals and lodging included, begin at $24.50. For details 
on accommodations stop by or write to your nearest 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co. office: In San Francisco, 
39 Geary Street (EXbrook 3906); in Los Angeles, 612 
South Olive Street (VAndike 2396). 


Yosemite 
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REPORT OF PROGRESS 


STATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT TO THE 
STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, APRIL 13, 1940 


Roy FV. 


| annual meeting has 
come and with it my duty as State 
Executive Secretary to report to you 
the affairs of California Teachers As- 
sociation. During the year we have 
carried on our work with the knowl- 
edge that an organization such as ours 
must ever be mindful of the welfare 
of its members. We must also give 
thought at all times to the responsibil- 
ity of those who are connected with 
California Teachers Association in 
their duty as teachers in the schools, 
because upon us as upon no other 
group, devolves the future welfare of 
the state. 


During this past year we have en- 
deavored to carry on our work faith- 
fully and well. Your officers at head- 
quarters and in the various sections 
have assiduously attended to every call 
for help. We have met with many 
groups of educators and citizens inter- 
ested in the schools. 

The membership of California 
Teachers Associaton has reflected the 
efforts of the state and section offi- 
cers. I am happy to report that the 
total enrollment at the close of the 
membership year of 1939 was 37,098 
as compared with 36,457 as of the 
close of the preceding year, a gain of 
641 members. Today the membership 
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is more than 760 greater than it was 
on April 13 last year. I confidently 
hope, with the close of the member- 
ship year on July 31, 1940, that our 
total enrollment will be well up to- 
ward 38,000. 


We need a united front educational- 


John F. Brady, re-elected President of 
California Teachers Association 


NUMBER 5 


ly. Experience in other sections of the 
United States demonstrates that unless 
those engaged in educational activities 
are solidly united and eternally vigi- 
lant, many in authority are inclined 
to listen to demands that funds for 
education be allocated for other pur- 
poses. It is not accidental that here in 
California efforts to divert school 
money to other agencies have been de- 
feated because of the efforts of C. T. 
A. The educational program has been 
maintained, although there have been 
reductions of school costs. 


I believe it is our duty as members 
of this great organization to acquaint 
every citizen of California with our 
determination that no backward step 
shall be taken and that the youth of 
this state shall have all of its oppor- 
tunities given in the same measure that 
they have been given in past years. 


While the membership of the Association 
is larger than in other years, expenses other 
than those usually a part of our activities 
drew more heavily upon the treasury than 
has been the case at any time since I have 
been Secretary. I would call your particular 
attention to the fact that these large expen- 
ditures came not through any additional 
salaries, nor because of any additional reg- 
ular expenses, but because of some condi- 
tions over which we had little control and 
others which will not recur this coming 
year. 


Among the causes for the increased ex- 
penditures were the following: 1939 saw 
the longest legislative session in the history 
of California. We furnish to the schools 
of the state and to our members generally 
a detailed weekly account of the proceed- 
ings of the Legislature, in order that every 
teacher might be well informed of the edu- 
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cational happenings at Sacramento. These 
legislative letters involved a cost of ap- 
proximately $3,800. The Thirty-Thursday 
election involved an expenditure of over 
$1,500. Our Consulting Groups, a new 
service of California Teachers Association, 
cost over $3,000. We assisted in legal mat- 
ters which entailed another expense of over 
$750. Had we not been obliged to pay 
these additional expenses we would have 
begun the new year with a substantial bal- 
ance. However, during the past twelve years 
sufficient amounts have been laid aside so 
that extraordinary expenses of this kind can 
be met without embarrassment. 


At this time we do not contemplate any 
unusual expenditures for 1940. However, 
we must face the fact that in the publica- 
tion of Sierra Educational News the cost 
of paper is constantly increasing. As we use 
60-70 tons per year in the publication of 
the magazine, because of rising prices the 
cost for this coming year for paper alone 
will be in the neighborhood of $1,000 more 
than it was last year. This, I believe, may 
be the only additional expenditure of any 
considerable sum which we must meet. 
However, we may have facing us again 
some campaign which might be adverse to 
the best interests of public education. In 
this case we must be prepared to do our 
full share. We have constantly endeavored 
to give our members a full return for their 
membership dues. I believe there are few 
organizations which have given so much to 
their members as California Teachers Asso- 
ciation has for the $3 which every member 
pays annually. 


Tis year we already have had a 
special session of the Legislature. Be- 
fore the Govenor prepared his call, 
our Association requested him to in- 
clude three items for legislative action. 
Governor Olson did include one of our 
proposals which was introduced as a 
series of four bills designed to relieve 
school districts and other governmen- 
tal units which are purchasing trans- 
portation equipment on a rental-lease 
or deferred-payment basis from the re- 
quirement of paying taxes and license 
fees. Other state-wide organizations 
joined in urging the passage of this 
legislation. As your representative, I 
contacted the members of the Legisla- 
ture and was assured by them that 
they were heartily in sympathy with 
the idea. The bills to relieve school 
districts, municipalities and other gov- 
ernmental agencies from payment of 
these fees were the first legislative pro- 
posals passed at the special session. 


Mrs. Pauline Merchant, teacher, Garden 
Grove, Southern Section; elected Vice- 
President, California Teachers Association. 


They were immediately signed by the 
Governor. According to the reports 
of the Motor Vehicle Department, 
school districts alone will be saved 
more than $50,000 each year through 
the passage of this legislation. 


You will note that there are special com- 
mittees at work in California Teachers As- 
sociation. Among these are Certification, 
Sick Leave, Medical Care and Induction 
Into Citizenship. We hope that from these 
committee activities the Association may be 
able to give to its members and to the 
schools of the state, advantages which they 
have not previously enjoyed. 

One committee, that of Induction Into 
Citizenship, came from the request for co- 
operation on the part of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The chairman of this 
committee is also a member of the National 
Association committee on the same subject. 


Two new members CTA Board of Direc- 

tors, — (Left) A. O. Cooperrider,. principal 

Arcata Union High School, North Coast 

Section, succeeding Mr. Chessall of Ukiah; 

and (Right) Raymond F, Kendall, teacher 

Madera Union High School, succeeding 
Mr. Chenoweth of Bakersfield. 
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We hope that through the activity of this 
group legislation may be enacted which will 
give to those who are about to become 
citizens of the United States, either through 
naturalization or through attaining the age 
of 21, a real understanding of what citizen- 
ship in our country means. Again I repeat 
as I have stated so many times in addressing 
school groups in California, we enjoy the 
protection given us by the best government 
in the world. We must do our part in help- 
ing those who attain citizenship to under- 
stand as fully as possible all of the privileges 
and responsibilities which they are securing. 


Statewide Cooperation 


At this time I wish to give my sincere 
thanks to the officers of our six Sections 


‘for the cooperation they have given to me 


personally in all endeavors to advance the 
best interests of public education. 


I also extend to the President, the Vice- 
President and the other members of our 
Board of Directors my deepest appreciation 
for the aid they have given during this past 
year. I believe that few Association officials 
ever have had a more helpful, dependable 
group of associates than I have had in our 
governing board. 


It is also a pleasure to report the fine 
spirit of cooperation manifest in the office 
of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The Superintendent, his deputy 
and advisors, have been most helpful in 
assisting California Teachers Association to 


carry its legislative program to a successful 
completion. 


T O that great: group of enthusiastic 
mothers and fathers in the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers we 
express our appreciation for the loyal 
support they have given to the schools. 
Education in California is fortunate in 


‘ having Parent Teacher Association 


units throughout the state which so 
whole heartedly support the idea that 
good school conditions must be main- 
tained. 


I also give my thanks to the school 
trustees of the state. They serve with- 
out remuneration. They give their 
time and efforts freely for the welfare 
of the boys and girls of their districts. 
They plan and carry through the busi- 
ness affairs of our schools. We are glad 
that there is a common understanding 
between the teachers and the mem- 
bers of the various boards of school 
trustees. We must maintain the best 
relations with this great group of pub- 
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lic officials who are so intimately re- 
lated with our public school system. 
So, to them we give our thanks. 
The California Committee on Educational 
Policies and Plans, of which Dr. John A. 
Sexson, former President of this Associa- 
tion, is chairman, and which coordinates on 
the one hand with the National Education 
Policies Commission and on the other with 
the 400 California Teachers Association 
Consulting Groups, of which Arthur F. 


Corey of Los Angeles is State Director, has 
made notable progress throughout the year. 


I TRUST that every member of 
California Council of Education will 
help us to make this year a banner 
year not only for our Association, but 
tor Public Education in the state of 
California. 





SCHOOLS OF CHINA 


CHINESE EDUCATION UNDER WAR CONDITIONS* 


Dr. T. Z. Koo, Secretary, W orld’s Student Christian Federation, Geneva, Switzerland 


Mion education in China is 
of recent origin. Prior to 1905, China 
had the old system of classic and 
ethical education. 


After 1905, the Empress Dowager 
abolished by Imperial Edict the old 
system of education and ordered in its 
place a modern system based very 
largely upon the American plan of 
education. 

In the past three decades we have 
created a network of primary schools 
in which we were teaching annually 
about 16 million children 6 to 12 
years old. 


In the college field, the number of 
students is small for so large a coun- 
try. Total college student population 
is about 55 thousand, in about 115 
colleges and universities, both Gov- 
ernment and private. 


When the war broke upon us, July, 
1937, it took a heavy toll of our edu- 
cational institutions. In the first six 
months of the war we had lost some 
60 out of a total of 115 colleges and 
universities. Some were totally or par- 
tially destroyed; many others were oc- 
cupied as barracks by Japanese sol- 
diers. More than half of the students 
suddenly found themselves deprived 
of the means to continue their edu- 
cation. 

How did China meet this crisis in 
education created by the war? 


To answer this question, let me ex- 
*Dr. Koo recently made numerous addresses 
in California, This article was prepared by him 
in response to our invitation.—Ed. 


plain the war slogan in China today. 
From the walls of our cities and on 
public billboards in “free China” four 
big Chinese words stare you in the 
face. They are “Kong Tsaen Chien 
Kuo”; word for word they mean 
“Resist Fight Build Nation.” In these 
concise words is revealed not only the 
present temper but also the traditional 
attitude of the Chinese people in war- 
time. China has never looked upon 
war as a major concern in life. Al- 
Ways it is regarded as a tangent in 
life. Hence, the first half of the slo- 
gan — “Resist-Fight.” 

“But while resisting and fighting, 
de not let war interfere too seriously 
or put a stop to the normal business 
of a people, which is to build up 
the nation through education, indus- 
tries, business, social movements, etc. 
Hence, the second half of the 
slogan -— “Build Nation.” Resist and 
fight as you must because the invader 
is on your soil, but go on with the 
work of building up the nation. 

In the light of this slogan, you will 
understand how we met the situation 





NEA Department of Classroom Teachers announces its First Educa- 
tional Study Conference, July 8-19, at School of Education, Northwestern 


University. 


Representative classroom teachers throughout America will join in cooperative 
study of problems of public education in a democracy. 

The conference includes general sessions, 
curriculum laboratory, educational exhibits, 


activities. 


For registration blanks or additional information address NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201-16th Street, NW, Washington, D. C., or E. O. Melby, 
Dean, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 





study groups, school visitation, excursions, 
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created by war. When so many of 
our colleges and universities were de- 
stroyed or occupied, many of the 
young people affected said, “Let us 
go into the army and. fight for the 
country.” But the leaders in our gov- 
ernment said, “No, that will be a 
foolish thing to do. The reason for 
this is not difficult to see. When the 
war began, the army of China num- 
bered some 1,600,000 men. But the 
entire college population of the coun- 
try is only 55 thousand. To add this 
small number of young people to an 
army of that size hardly makes a 
difference to the army. 

But to take out one entire genera- 
tion of college students and send them 
into the war would put a blight upon 
the leadership of China for the next 
25 years, the effects of which would 
be irreparable. Instead of committing 
such folly, the Government desig- 
nated 7 new areas in those western 
provinces bordering upon Burma, 
Tibet and Chinese Turkestan, far 
from the fighting lines, as centers to 
re-start the destroyed universities and 
colleges. 

It appropriated millions of dollars 
for this work, dollars it could ill- 
afford to spare from the war-chest. 
About 35 of these 60 wrecked col- 
leges and universities have been re- 
started. When I visited West China 
last year I saw some 20 of these 
“refugee” universities. 

For many months, tens of thou- 


sands of students and professors 


trekked westward to these refugee 
colleges. I saw on the highways of 
Szechuen groups of college students, 
carrying their own baggage, trudging 
up-hill and down, walking their last 
weary miles to the city or village 
their college 


where is to be re- 
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Of course, the main 
students had already 
reached their destinations. The ones 
I saw were just the last stragglers on 
the home stretch. 


It is roughly estimated that more 
than 25,000 students and professors 
have migrated from the east coast 
into West China. This is a reversal 
of the flow of education in my coun- 
try. Its effect on the cultural develop- 
ment of the border provinces of West 
China will be a lasting one. Already 
a number of these refugee universities 
are making plans to remain perma- 
nently. 


You must not think of a refugee 
university in China in terms of your 
universities. If you do you have not 
the ghost of an idea what I am talk- 
ing about when I refer to a refugee 
university. Let me illustrate: 


Beerore this war, three great univer- 
sities in North China centered around 
Peiping and Tientsin. The oldest and the 
largest government university is Peking 
University in Peiping. Just outside of 
Peipiag is Tsinghua University, founded by 
the Boxer indemnity money returned by the 
United States to China. In Tientsin is 
China’s best-known private university — 
Nankai — founded by Dr. Chang Po Ling. 


When I visited Kunming, terminus of 


the Burma Highway, I found these three 
universities grouped on one campus 2,000 
miles from where they were before the war. 
When the students and professors reached 
Kunming, the government turned over to 
them a large tract of land upon which they 
were to restart their three universities. The 
land is iarge but it had no buildings on it. 

Nothing daunted, they set about imme- 
diately to recreate their universities. They 
took the two cheapest forms of building 
material in China, namely, mud and straw, 
and started their buildings. The center of 
the tract is now occupied by a long low 
building, with mud walls and straw-thatched 
roofs. Half of this building is the library; 
the other half contains the administration 
offices. To the right, I saw a number of 
buildings of mud and straw, the classrooms. 
To the left are other rows of mud houses 
used as sleeping quarters. These are packed 
with double-decker wooden bunks placed 
from 4 to 6 feet from each other. In other 
dormitories I have seen triple-deckers and 
in a few places even quadruple-deckers, so 
some of our students in these refugee uni- 
versities are really sleeping on a high plane 
of life! 


These refugee universities even made 
some of their classroom furniture with mud. 








I have seen classrooms filled with U-shaped 
seats made of mud packed down hard. By 
placing a rough board across the top of 
another U-shaped structure in front of him, 
the student has his desk. Furniture of this 
kind is extremely cheap and fairly useful 
until the rainy season sets in. Then the stu- 
dent has to handle the furniture very deli- 
cately! Otherwise he might suddenly feel 
his seat just oozing right away from under 
him! 

Many of these universities were not able 
to save their library books and laboratory 
equipment. Many classes are being held 
with only one textbook available for the 
professor, so the text has to be mimeo- 
graphed every day for the class. A pro- 
fessor of physics told me he has to devise 
from the simplest material apparatus for his 
demonstrations. He improvised a pendu- 
lum by shaving down a native-grown turnip 
and running a native-spun thread through 
it! He said it served his class as well as the 
more expensive equipment he had before. 

Conditions like these, of course, on the 
one hand, speak of the physical handicaps 
confronting education in war time. On the 
other hand, when I saw the cheerful spirit 
with which both faculty and students are 
meeting the situation, I knew I was seeing 
again that age-long ability of the Chinese 
people to make something almost out of 
nothing, to make life go almost under im- 
possible conditions. Such a people cannot 
be conquered easily. 


Many of our students have lost not only 
their colleges but also their homes and 
parents. They have no money at all. The 
university authorities have waived all tui- 
tion and fees for these students. But even 
in a free university, a student has to eat! 
It is at this point that the Far Eastern Stu- 
dent Service Fund comes in to help. In 
1937, the Worlds Student Christian Feder- 
ation and the International Student Service, 
both of Geneva, Switzerland, sent out an 
appeal to the students in 26 countries to 
give expression to their sense of a world 
community of Youth by raising money 
among themselves for the relief of Chinese 
students. This appeal met with a world- 
wide response. 


Thousands Are Helped 


From the money thus raised, we have 
been able to help thousands of Chinese 
students to keep body and soul together. 
Each student needing this help is given a 
food allowance of 68 Chinese dollars, 
about equal to 65 cents in U. S. currency. 
Because of this favorable exchange for 
American money, I can provide board and 
lodging for one Chinese student for an 
entire academic year on ten American 
dollars! 

But even in China, $6-8 is an extremely 
small allowance for food for a month be- 
cause of war prices. So the students today 
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have to practice economy of a kind they 
never had known before. In our colleges, 
students generally eat 8 around a square 
table, two to a side. Each of them has a 
bowl of rice in front of him. In the mid- 
dle of the table, common to the 8 students, 
is a big bowl of soup and 3 or 4 dishes of 
vegetables and meat. Because of rising 
prices, he has to economize. He cannot 
cut down on his rice, but he can on the 
other dishes. He still retains his bowl of 
soup, but only one or two of the other 
dishes which are now mainly of vegetables. 
Once or twice a week, he may have meat. 
But the meat is sometimes so scarce and 
lost among the vegetables that the students 
have given a nickname to the meat dish. 
They call it “Hai Tih Lao Yueh.” This is 
one of our common sayings meaning to 
“fish for the moon reflected in the sea!” 
It is used to describe something difficult 
to get at! 


Nor only in food but also in clothing 
many Chinese students are having a hard 
time. I saw, in early winter, many students 
still in their light summer clothing. Their 
winter clothing has been destroyed and they 
have no money to buy any. As our houses 
are generally not heated in the winter, I 
dread to think what these young people go 
through during the really cold weather. 

In all these conditions, you see some- 
thing again of the hardships facing our stu- 
dents as they attempt to carry on in war- 
time. The effects of this hardship upon 
students I already saw on this trip. I was 
asked in one city to address a group of 300 
high school girls from a refugee school 
formerly located in Canton. Being a 
refugee school, it had no room large 
enough to hold the assembly. So the prin- 
cipal turned the girls out into a quadrangle 
standing closely packed to hear me speak. 
In the course of 20 minutes, 15 girls 
fainted away, a record I have never at- 
tained before as a speaker. If the girls 
could have been seated for the speech, none 
of them probably would have fainted. But 
the additional strain of having to stand for 
20 minutes was just too much for some of 
the girls whose vitality has been sapped by 
months of inadequate feeding. 

You see in these conditions again the 
hardships our young people are facing. 
But when even under these conditions they 
can still have the sense of humor to call 
their meat dish by a nickname and laugh 
about it, you will understand why 3 years 
of war and destruction and daily air-raids 
have not yet broken the morale of the Chi- 
nese people. 


Our students do not show much 
avidity in discussing the war. Of 
course, they are deeply concerned 
with it. But the main question they 
want to discuss is “After the war, 
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what?” To these students who have 
suffered much because of the war, it 
is just too horrible for them to think 
that after the war, the world will slip 
back to the same kind of political and 
international conditions which have 
made this war and its horrors possible 
in their young lives. 


“After the war, what?” They ask 
with passionate intensity born of their 
hope that a new social order may arise 
after the war, in which peace and 
goodwill will be more abiding than 
has been the case in the first 40 years 
of this century. 





After the Wars? 


As we see the tragedies of human 
conflict on two continents, this ques- 
tion gains in poignancy. It is surely 
significant that it is not youth in 
China only who are asking this ques- 
tion. Youth in war-ridden Europe 
and even in peaceful America are 
raising the same question, “After the 
war, what?” 


In the international world, condi- 
tions have deteriorated to such an ex- 
tent that nations in conflict are now 
limited to a choice between only two 
alternatives. One is to submit to su- 
perior force and become its victim. 
The other is to match force with force 
and fight the inevitable war. Czecho- 
slovakia was an illustration of the first 
alternative; China the second. There 
is now no third alternative open to 
nations when their interests clash. 


“After the war, what?” Will na- 
tions still be limited to these two 
alternatives — one leading to slavery 
and the other to war? 


You who are teachers of youth, 
what will you say to them when they 
ask you such a question? 


* * * 


In Memoriam 


Dr. John Franklin West, formerly super- 
intendent of schools, Pasadena. A pioneer 
educator, he began as a rural schoolmaster 
and worked up through high school and 
San Diego Teachers College as instructor, 
then becoming superintendent, first of San 












































































Diego County, then Pasadena, and later 
Albany. 

Upon retiring at Albany, he returned to 
Pasadena. Always scholarly, he did gradu- 
ate work at several universities including 
Stanford, Harvard, Wisconsin and Colum- 
bia. He also traveled extensively in Europe, 
studying art and educational methods. 

Dr. West was always an active worker in 
California Teachers Association serving on 
important committees, local councils, the 
State Council, and the Board of Directors. 
He was nationally known in the field of 
education. 


N. T. J. Beaughan, 79, well known in 
Northern California educational circles, 
passed away recently at Dunsmuir. Mem- 
ber of a pioneer Siskiyou family, he was 
a stage driver at the age of 17. Entering 
teaching, he taught in various rural schools 
throughout Siskiyou County and went to 
Dunsmuir in 1900 where he served 20 con- 
secutive years as principal. 


Mrs. Ida Adams, for 19 years principal, 
Robert Dollar School, San Anselmo, Marin 
County. 


Pledge to the Flag 


I PLEDGE allegiance to the Flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


—Taken from an educational bulletin 
of The American Legion. 


FLAG SALUTE 


I Pledge Allegiance to the Flag! 


One minute in the day they pause,— 
The youth across the land— 

With eyes upraised and hand held out, 
Throughout our schools they stand. 


And to the Country for Which It Stands! 


One moment in their busy day 
Of books, of games, they pause; 
One moment give unconscious thanks 
For safety, peace and laws. 


One Nation Indivisible 


In safety of our hearts and homes, 
Peace, free of Hatred’s strife, 

With laws that save Youth’s heritage 
Of Childhood’s carefree life. 


With Liberty and Justice alive in hearts as pure 
As hearts of Youth, our Land is strong, its future is secure! 


































Grace P. Harmon, Teacher, 
Carmelita Avenue School, 
Los Angeles. 


What Do You Know About “Old 
Glory?” a beautiful 16-page booklet by 
Beverley Harcourt, 360 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, is published by The Printing Cor- 
poration, 1032 Folsom Street, San Francisco. 
It comprises 50 important questions and 
answers concerning the American Flag, no- 
table American Flag dates, and numerous 
flag pictures in color; price 25 cents. 


* * # 


Newport Beach Grammar School, Orange 
County, issues a praiseworthy mimeographed 
bulletin now in its second volume; H. O. 
Ensign is district superintendent. 


* cd % 


Best Short Stories for Boys and Girls, 
6th collection, selected and compiled by 
Carol R. Brink, with new illustrations, pub- 
lished by Row, Peterson & Company, 


Evanston, Illinois, a fat book of over 500 
pages, is one of a nationally-known series 
which has grown steadily in popularity and 
volume. The present attractive volume adds 
27 stories to the 137 previously published. 


COLONIAL LIFE 


THE BEGINNING OF A COLONIAL UNIT 


Elsie L. Workman, Teacher, 4th and 5th Grades, Perry Elementary School, 
Redondo Beach, Los Angeles County; Cash C. Crawford, Principal 


ge F all the Units of Study, at least 
in the minds of some of us, the study 
of Colonial and Pioneer life affords 
perhaps the richest field of explora- 


tion for the intermediate grades. 


Every angle of every day life is a 
phase of interest to the child. He is 
interested in the way other children 
lived, worked and played. 


The following little skit was but the be- 
ginning of our unit. The children were in- 
terested in reading about the people in Eng- 
land, as they became discouraged with con- 
ditions there. Thus they found out the why 
of the early coming to America. They tried 
to feel as those people felt. The play is an 
outgrowth of how they felt. It was written 
mostly by members of the Fifth Grade. 


Characters 


Mr. Weston 
Puritan Mothers 
Some Officers 
Other Pilgrims 


William Brewster 
Mrs. Brewster 
Mr. Robinson 
Sea Captain 


Setting 


In the little town of Scrooby, England, 
some people are out working in the fields. 
They are very unhappy, because they have 
been told that they must worship only as 
the Church of England does. 


Scene 1 


The people are working out in the fields. 
They are in a dissatisfied mood, talking 
among themselves, as Mr. Brewster appears. 

First Speaker: Have you heard the bad 
news, how we have to worship as the King 
of England wants us to? 


Second Speaker: I don’t think that is 
right. We should be allowed to worship as 
we please. 

Third Speaker: We are not going to 
give in to his demands. We shall worship 
as we please. 

Fourth Speaker: 


Brewster now. 


Here comes William 

Brewster: Why is everyone so gloomy? 
What has happened among you? 

First Speaker: Haven't you heard the bad 
news, how we must worship as the King 
says? Isn't that something to be sad about? 
You well know that we do not enjoy those 
formal services any more. 

Brewster: We'll have to do something 


about it. I know just how you feel. I am 
one of you. 

Fifth Speaker: Can't we have meetings 
of our own? 


Brewster: That sounds like a good idea. 
We can hold our meetings at a different 
time. We will meet earlier than do the 
other people. They will not interfere. We 
will be together, then, on the Sabbath. 


Scene 2 


The Pilgrims meet in the old meeting- 
house. Brewster is among the others. 

Speaker: Won't it be nice to have our 
We can read the 

I say let us have 


services as we wish? 
bible and talk about it. 
John Robinson as our minister. 

Speaker: Well said. So say I. 

Speaker: And I. 

Robinson: I will do my best to open the 
Word of God unto you. 

Two or three officers enter. 

Officer: What kind of a meeting is this? 

Robinson: We are holding a meeting of 
our own. We do not accept your minister, 
whom we do not know. 

Officer: Do you know that the King 
commands that you conform to the Church 
of England, and attend its services? 

Speaker: We are sure that we must read 
the Bible as it is written. 

Officer: If you will not do as you are 
told, you will be prosecuted and thrown 
into prison. 

Robinson: 
that. 

Officers: (as they exit) We've given you 
fair warning. 

Robinson: What shall we do about it? 

Brewster: There is only one thing we 
That is to hold our meetings in 


We'll take our chances on 


can do. 
secret. 

Speaker: Where shall we hold them? 
Where can we go? 

Brewster: My house is protected by the 
moat. It is large. We had better meet 
there. 

Speaker: That is kind of our good friend, 
but we must meet after dark, so we will 
not be seen as we go about our way. 

Shall we 


bath, say after darkness has set in? 


Robinson: meet on the Sab- 
Brewster: I-shall look for you at my 
house. 


They depart. 


Scene 3 


This scene represents the secret meeting 
they have planned, in the large brick home 
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of William Brewster. 
shown. 

Brewster: (as Pilgrims enter) How did 
you make it, friends? Do you think they 
suspect us? 

Pilgrims: (enter, after a knock is heard) 
We came around the back way. I believe 
we are being watched. 

Mrs. Brewster: We had better blow out 
the candles. The house in darkness will tell 
no tales. 

Brewster: 


Very little light is 


(after others have entered) 
This won't work very iong. I’ve been think- 
ing. We must go somewhere where we 
will not be bothered. I have been thinking 
about my experience in Holland. It is a 
land of peace and freedom. People may 
worship as they please. 

Speaker: That would be fine if we could 
just go somewhere like that, but how? 

Speaker: How could we ever leave our 
lands and our homes? 

Speaker: We would have to begin life 
anew. (Shakes his head.) 

Robinson: The Church of England is 
wicked. We will have to make some sacri- 
fices. 


Scene 4 


A little home in Holland 


Pilgrim: Do you remember the terrible 
time that we had trying to get away from 
England? After we thought that we were 
safely on our way, that old Sea Captain 
betrayed us and we were all taken back to 
our homes. 

Another: Yes, we had a hard time, and 
we have had a hard time ever since. I am 
beginning to feel quite unhappy here. We 
do not belong here. Think of John Bar- 
rows’ son just marrying that Dutch girl. 
Pretty soon be shall all be Dutch. 

Little girl: (enters) Mother, may I have 
a little Dutch cap and go to the Dutch 
church with Katrina? 

Mother: No, you must stay true to our 
own church. You had better sit down and 
read the Bible. This is the Lord's Day. 

Another Mother: Don’t you think our 
children are fast picking up Dutch ways? 
They are becoming more like Dutch people 
than English. 

Pilgrim: This just proves what I have 
been saying. I am quite unhappy with it 
all. 

First Pilgrim: What can we do about it? 

Brewster: I must say we will have to 
make a move of some kind. I am respon- 
sible for our being here. I guess I will have 
to help get us out. 

Mother: We will all die young if we 
stay here. We must needs work from early 
morn until late at night to earn our living 
Unless we become Dutch subjects we cannot 
find work. 

Brewster: I have an idea. I know an old 
Sea Captain who knows of many lands. 
Perhaps he might know of one where we 
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could go. I think he is at home today. I 
will go and see if he will come over. 

Mother: If we stay here we shall have 
to become Dutch. Surely there is some 
place wheer we can still remain English. 
Where we can have our own religious views 
and still not work so hard. (Looks out the 
window.) I see William Brewster coming 
now. The Sea Captain is with him. 


Mr. Brewster enters with Sea Captain. 


Brewster: My people, this is my good 
friend the Sea Captain. He has seen many 
lands. I have asked him to tell us about 
his travels. 

Pilgrim: Good Sir, we should be most 
interested to know of some land to which 
we might turn. 

Sea Captain: I sailed one year to the 
South, where the land was warm. Many 
things grew in the fields and it was’ easy 
to get a living. Spices grew there and a 
sweet sap which is called sugar. There, too, 
fine tobacco is grown. 

Brewster: Is not this country full of In- 
dians? 

Sea Captain: You are right. They are 
fierce and warlike. They scalp men with 
tomahawks. 

Children: We are afraid of the Indians. 

Pilgrim: Is there no other land, where 
there are no Indians? 

Sea Captain: Yes; another year I sailed 
to the North. I found a country with green 
fields, broad rivers, and tall trees. Few 
Indians live here. 

Robinson: 
also? 

Sea Captain: In the summer, white men 
come from England and Holland to catch 
fish. Many cod fill the waters. French peo- 
ple come to catch beaver, fox and deer, 
and to take the skins, which they sell in 
Europe for a great deal of money. The 
trade in salt fish is very paying. 

Brewster: Would is be possible for us to 
get a ship some way to go to this land? 
If others can make a living, we can too. 

Pilgrim: That idea is all right, but where 
are we going to get the ship? 

Second: That is out of the question, for 
we have no money with which to buy or 
even to hire a ship. 

Sea Captain: Do not be so discouraged. 
There are always ways to do things. I 
know a man who might be willing to help 
you. He is interested in this new land. He 
is firm in his belief that that country may 
mean much to England. I know that he is 
generous, because he has aided others in 
teaching this land, but every attempt has 
failed. 

Brewster: Could you send him up here 
some time? 

Sea Captain: I am sure he will come. 
Leave it to me, I'll find him. 

Pilgrim: Thank you, Captain. 

Captain: I must be on my way. Will see 
you later. (Exits.) 

Evening of the same day. 


Are there white men there 


The same 








group is in the room, as the Captain enters 
with another man. 

Captain: How goes the day, my good 
people? This is my very fine friend, Mr. 
Weston. I have brought Mr. Weston here 
to talk to you about a ship. 

Pilgrim: Mr. Weston, we are so glad 
that you have come. We must leave this 
country. Our children are fast becoming 
like the Dutch. 


Weston: The Captain has told me that 
you are in need of a ship to take you to 
the new land. I am willing to help you, 
for I believe this land to be of much value 
to England. I have sent other people there, 
but all have returned. I have confidence 
in you, and believe that you will build up 
a new land. 

Pilgrim: But, Mr. Weston 
poor. 
with! 

Weston: Now, maybe we can arrange 
that. Will you agree to put all your earn- 
ings into a common store for the first seven 
years in your new home? By that means I 
am sure you will be able to repay me for 
the ship. If you will agree to that we will 
make plans to get it ready. I will not be 
hard on you, but will help you all that I 
can. 


we are all 
We have nothing to hire a ship 


Pilgrim: That is a most generous offer. 
Will you fix up a paper for us to sign? 

Weston: I have one with me. 

Pilgrim: It really seems to me that this 
is the right thing for us to do. Brewster, 
what do you think? 

Brewster: God works in wonderful ways. 
I believe we must use this opportunity. 


Weston gets out the paper. They all sign. 


Pilgrim: (explains contract which they 
have signed) We will all work together for 
seven years, put everything we make to- 
gether, and at the end of that time we will 
have our debt all paid back. That is fair 
enough. 

Weston: I would like a group of men 
selected to help get the ship ready. It will 
need some repairs. It probably leaks. It 
will need a new mast. Of course I will 
supply new ropes. The name of the ship 
which I am letting you have is the Speed- 
well. 

Brewster: Mr. Winslow, Mr. Carver and 
Mr. Bradford, will you please work with 
our good Sea Captain, who understands 
this sort of work, to get the ship ready for 
our voyage? 

Winslow: We will do our bit, Brewster. 
We will have to work together, if we make 
a go of it. 

Sea Captain: I will do all I can to help 
with it. 

Pilgrim: How many people will the ship 
hold? 

Weston: It only carries about 35 people. 

Pilgrim: Then many of us will have to 
stay here while the others go to set up new 
homes in this far-away land. 

Pilgrim: Isn’t that a very dangerous trip? 
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Weston: Yes, and it is not an easy one, 
but the ship is pretty good. But any under- 
taking that is worth while is hard. 

Robinson: Brewster, as I see it, someone 
will have to serve as a leader for the ones 
who go and someone will have to hold 
together those who stay. You are a better 
man than I am. Suppose you take the trip, 
while I stay here. 

Brewster: Just as we all see fit. 

Pilgrim: We will have to leave part of 
our families here. That is the hard part of 
this affair. 

Robinson: No doubt there will be some 
hardship and heartaches, but we must all 
be brave. Perhaps some day we shall all 
be together in a new land home where we 
shall all be happy. 

Pilgrim: This means that we must busy 
ourselves getting together the most service- 
able clothes for a long winter that may be 
ahead of us. 


Scene 5 


Last scene shows mothers busily sewing; 
others busy at various tasks. 

Child: Isn’t my big brother James going 
with us? 

Mother: No, Faith; he is quite a man. 
There is not room for all of us. 

Girl: My big sister and her husband can't 
go either, Mother says. 

Brewster: (enters) Word has just been 
received that a ship is being prepared in 
England. We will be joined by the May- 
flower—that is the name of the ship that 
they are sailing in. It will be a merry voy- 
age. I feel more than ever that God's hand 
is upon our undertaking. (Turns to woman 
who is packing things in a chest.) We can 
not take china, it is too heavy. We must 
take only a few light things. 

Child: (calls from the doorway) Mother, 
Faith and the folks are here to say good 
bye. (She wipes her eyes as she goes out.) 
The leaving is hard. A new home in a 
new land, where we can worship God as 
we please. That will be worth it all. 

Curtain 


a m % 


City Child 
Nina Willis Walter, Los Angeles 


ene he has never milked a 
cow, 

Or tumbled in sweet-smelling hay, 

But he wouldn’t like that, anyhow. 

He'd rather walk the neoned way 

Than carry a lantern through the 
dark. 

There’s country enough for him in the 
park. 











CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, BAY SECTION 


Barthol W. Pearce, Teacher, Sonora Union High School, Tuolumne County; President 


I. all of the history of education, 
there never has been a time when the 
classroom teacher had a more privi- 
leged and yet precarious position. 

The teacher of today is specially 
privileged because the need for well- 
eauipped and fully-trained students is 
urgent. 

His position is made more difficult 
by the fact that the shift of emphasis 
has been away from a detached mas- 
tery in subject matter alone to the 
larger factor of an enriched citizen- 
ship in life. The classroom teacher 
has become a counselor, guide, and 
prophet, while at the same time he 
attempts to teach subject-matter in 
his own field. 

He must be conservative, yet pro- 
gressive. He must be able to see far 
enough into the future to give some 
valid interpretation to the problems 
that his young prodigies will have to 
face. Through changing social condi- 
tions, the teacher has taken over 
many of the elements of training that 
were once a part of the home and of 
the church. 

Although there are others, there are 
three fields in which the classroom teacher 
must give special attention in this day of 
confusion in thought and action. In the 
first place, the teacher must be the embodi- 
ment of culture and personality if the stu- 
dents under his care are to receive that 
inspiration that can come from close asso- 
ciation in the classroom. A multitude of 
people are testimonies to the influence that 
was shed in their lives by some understand- 
ing and inspirational character who saw 
beyond the limited covers of a text-book. 

The second responsibility that the class- 
room teacher faces is that of conserving 
the social and moral values that have been 
bequeathed to this generation. Through 
hardship and sacrifice our forefathers built 
up a set of social and moral principles 
which have served as the basis for the privi- 
leges which we enjoy. There is a school 
of thought existent which says that to be 
progressive we should be destructive and 
that ultimate progress depends upon the 
complete or near complete annihilation of 
those factors which now make up our social 
and moral world. 

If our people held to the moral values 





which have made our country the cultured 
and progressive commonwealth that it is 
today, it will be because the classroom 
teacher faced the responsibility of conserv- 
ing the time tested values of life and built 
them into the thinking and activity of this 
rising generation. 


Advance in Thought 


On the other hand there must. be a great 
deal of care exercised to distinguish clearly 
between those indispensable social and 
moral values so vital to our life, and a 
servile adherence to tradition which makes 
us deaf to the challenges of this. modern 
world. Perhaps no quarter of a century in 
ali of the history of time has seen such 
advance in scientific and social thought as 
have the past 25 years. 

Life is making new demands of Youth. 
It is facing Youth with the paradoxical 
situation of almost insurmountable prob- 
lems coupled with almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities. The classroom teacher must be 
advanced and advancing enough to prepare 
his students to meet those problems and to 
take advantage of those opportunities. 


Tiss the classroom teacher has evolved 
into the vital co-ordinator of the forces of 
living. It is not too much to say that re- 
gardless of the influences of other institu- 
tions, our Youth of Today will be able to 
share the responsibilities of Tomorrow only 


Barthol W. Pearce, President 
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to the extent that the classroom teacher has 
been keenly alert to the great opportunity 
that he has in moulding the personality and 
character, in planting the values of social 
and moral worth, and in envisioning goals 
and purposes in those and for those who 
sit at his feet. 


Something new in education has been 
started by Professor Elmo A. Robinson of 
San Jose State college and a group of his 
advanced students in philosophy. 

Every Wednesday evening at 9:15 over 
Station KQW of San Jose Mr. Robinson's 
class presents an unrehearsed round-table 
discussion entitled Thinking Out Loud. As 
the broadcast is aimed at acquainting the 
public with the working of the student 
mind, topics are chosen not so much to 
impart specialized knowledge but rather to 
provide something fairly controversial. 


Central Coast News 


Marjorie Dunlap, Watsonville 


Centra Coast Section Spring Coun- 
cil meeting was held March 30, in King 
City; President Eulah Fowles of Hollister 
presided, assisted by Alton Scott, of San 
Juan, as acting secretary. The council de- 
cided to hold the annual convention in 
Santa Cruz during the first three days of 
Thanksgiving week, and to hold the Spring 
Delegates meeting in Hollister on April 27. 

At the Elementary Principals Convention 
in Santa Barbara Alton E. Scott of San 
Juan Batista School was elected president. 
He is already busy with plans for the 1941 
convention, to be held in San Jose. 

Monterey elementary schools, under 
leadership of Superintendent Croad, is 
completing the development of a science 
course-of-study for grades 4-8. Conferences 
were held with members of San Jose State 
Teachers College science department and all 
materials evaluated. 

All teachers of Monterey City Schools 
are members of the local teachers organiza 
tion, CTA and NEA. All principals at 
tended the conference in Santa Barbara. 
Two new men, William Burton and Fred 
Ross, have been added to the elementary 
schools. Herbert Kohner, principal of Del 
Monte school, passed away recently. He 
was a very active member of the Principals 
Association. 

Elementary School Curriculum is the sec’ 
ond extension course given in San Benito 
County under direction of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bent. Community Orchestra in San Juan 
under direction of Elizabeth Winter re’ 
cently gave a program; profits were used 
to purchase music. 
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HOW-TO-STUDY WEEK 


Jules Fraden, Science Teacher, Montezuma School for Boys, Los Gates, 
Santa Clara County 


Most authorities on education 
will agree that the true purpose of 
schools is to teach pupils how to ac- 
quire and organize facts, ideas and 
skills for the purpose of problem 
solving. 

What can the schools do in a practical 
way to point out methods whereby students 
can acquire the basic skills for the purpose 
of problem solving? 

In the classroom one can discuss 
methods of reading, using the library, 
making notes, listening, observing, ex- 
perimenting, appreciating, outlining, 
summarizing, building 
writing examinations. 


themes and 


If the teacher exposes the above 
skills to the class, the school will do 
much to introduce the students to the 
true field of learning, namely, as the 
process of discovery. 


If we accept the original problem; 
namely, the schools must teach pupils 
how to acquire and organize facts, the 
question arises where should these 
basic skills be taught. As these skills 
are fundamental and all students 
should acquire them, the best place to 
introduce such skills, assuming that 
the school has a core curriculum, is in 
an orientation course at the 9th or 
10th grade level. 


As most schools do not have a core 
curriculum, the purpose of this article 
is to show that a modified program 
on study habits could be given in a 
small school or in a school situated in 
a community which is not ready for 
curricular changes. 


The Unified Plan 


1 The first step would be for the 
faculty to appoint a coordinating 
teacher, whose duties would be to see 
that the plan will function smoothly. 

2 A questionnaire on study habits 
should be filled out by every member 
of the school. The forms may best be 
handed out in the home rooms. The 
questions should be carefully ex- 
plained, and the student should be 


made to realize the great necessity for 
candor in his answers. 


Typical Questionnaire on Study Methods 


1 Do you have a definite time for study? 

2 Do you have a definite place for study? 
Where? 

3 Have you a quiet place for study? 

4 Do you study alone? With others 
about? With others to help you? 

5 Do you review the previous lesson be- 
fore you start a new one? 

6 Do you make use of learning exercises 
in the textbook? 

7 Do you think over the lesson after you 
have done your work? 

8 Do you use other texts? 

9 Do you underline important statements 
in your notes? 

10 Do you outline your work? 

11 Do you have in mind something 
definite that you are looking for? 

12 Do you recite to yourself when study- 
ing? 

13 Are you a slow or fast reader? Do 
you read aloud or silently? 

14 Do you ask questions about the work 
while reading or do you make-up questions 
that the teacher is liable to ask? 

15 Do you work under pressure? 

16 Do petty annoyances disturb you? 

17 How long is your attention span? 

18 Do you take notes in class and review 
them? 

19 From your own personal experience 
what other “personalized study aids” have 
you discovered? 

20 Do you use dictionaries, 
glosseries? 

3 Each student should be required 
to make a detailed budget of time 
spent in a typical school day. 

4 The journalism instructor could 
assign a reporter to write up the How- 
to-‘Study Campaign for the school 
newspaper. The purposes, aims and 
objectives may be enumerated in the 
newspaper. Catchy slogans could be 
distributed throughout the newspaper. 

5 The art instructor will assign pu- 


pils to make posters to publicize the 
How-to-Study Week. 


6 The English classes will discuss 
the following subjects: 

A. How to write themes. 

B. How to take notes. 


C. How to make outlines and summaries. 
D. Methods of reading. 


indexes, 
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7 The school librarian will visit 
various classes and discuss the follow- 
ing subjects: 


A. The use of the library. 

B. How to look up material on a special 
topic. 

C. How to prepare footnotes and bibli- 
ographies. 

If possible all classes should visit the 
library. 


8 In the public speaking classes 
talks may be assigned in the follow- 
ing subjects: 

A. Various reading skills. 

B. The value of a time budget. 

C. Physical conditions affecting study. 

D. How to concentrate. 


9 The biology classes in conjunc- 
tion with the physical education 
classes might well discuss the physical 
conditions that affect study methods. 

10 Each teacher will make a special 
effort to show how the student can 
study more effectively. For example, 
the chemistry teacher could hand out 
mimeographed sheets with the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


How-to-Study Chemistry 


1 Effective study and good conscientious 
laboratory work are the first essentials of 
successful work in chemistry. 


2 Read your lessons through carefully 
and thoughtfully trying to discover the lead- 
ing ideas behind each and trying to com- 
prehend their meaning. 


3 Do not try to memorize. Remember 
that memorizing is not learning. You are 
studying to bring your brain to comprehend 
ideas, not memorize words. 


4 Having read your lesson slowly and 
carefully, proceed to read it again, this 
time paragraph by paragraph, and write into 
your notebook the principal ideas in regular 
outline form, with the main ideas, sub- 
ordinate ideas, etc. 


5 Concentrate on the principal points 
one at a time and write briefly the ideas 
behind’ each. 


6 Scrutinize laws, hypotheses, definitions 
and all statements of fact new to you very 
carefully and deliberately. Write down the 
essence of each. Don’t underestimate the 
value of writing down your thoughts. Peo- 
ple learn by grasping ideas a little at a 
time. Writing helps make the ideas clear 
and accurate. 


7 Having read your lesson carefully and 
then outlined it in the manner suggested, 
test your knowledge by referring to the 
headings of the various paragraphs and try 
and recall the contents. 
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8 Try to write out the various definitions 
in your own words from your understanding 
of the essential parts of each. 


9 Try to write equations for the various 
reactions, accepting the aid of the book 
only when absolutely necessary. 


10 In studying the lesson try to associate 
the various phases of the subject matter 
with the laboratory experiments which re- 
late to them. 

11 The entire student body can be 
exposed to an excellent film obtain- 
able from the University of California 
Extension Division, Department of 
Visual Instruction on Reading. 






T HIS plan depends a great deal on 
cooperation between the various mem- 
bers of the faculty. Only through 
group cooperation may we expect the 
best results. 
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TEACHING OF MOTOR SKILLS 


AMERICAN BUSINESS ADOPTS EDUCATION’S METHODS 


Tyrus Hillway, Oakland 


ibeuctnenier of Herbart’s 
principles are the methods which large 
American business corporations are 


adopting in the training of personnel 


for jobs of skill. 


It is well recognized in business that 
success depends in large part upon 
proper training and 
workers. 

Teachers, too, have increased their 
efficiency and their teaching effec- 
tiveness by the application of only 
four simple rules to the teaching of 
motor skills. 


instruction of 


These four simple rules 
are in reality four steps in the process 
of instruction. 

They may be called (1) the pre- 
paratory stage, (2) the demonstration 
stage, (3) the testing stage, and (4) 
the supervision stage. They involve 
telling the student how each part of 
a particular act is performed, show- 
ing him how, testing him, and super- 
vising his performance over a period 
of time. 

It is believed, and rightly, that the 
best way to train a person in the de- 
velopment of motor skills is to give 
him real work to do, something that 
has definite value and will be used, 
something of which the individual 
may be proud. So long as the per- 
formance remains merely practice, en- 


tirely satisfactory results cannot be 
achieved. 

Business is telling its instructors to 
proceed somewhat along these lines: 


“Place yourself in the learner's position. 
Remember the difficulties you had when 
you were learning to do your job. Use the 
simplest of language, and repeat, if neces- 
sary, over and over again. Build a real 
foundation of the fundamentals. Take 
plenty of time for the fundamentals, and 
the rest will proceed at a faster pace. Be 
patient. 


“When you demonstrate, be unhurried. 
Use the easiest methods first. Repeat your 
activities whenever necessary, and permit 
questioning. Remember that showing the 
learner how the activity is done emphasizes 
through a process of visual education the 
same fundamentals about which you talked 
when you were telling him how. 

“After you have completed the prepara- 
tory stage and the demonstration stage of 
instruction, test the learner by having him 
duplicate your demonstration. First put him 
at his ease, but watch him carefully. See 
that he really understands each operation. 
Ask him questions. Correct his mistakes 
calmly and patiently. 

“If the three stages of instruction have 
been completed carefully, the learner is 
ready to proceed on his own initiative. Con- 
tinue, however, to encourage him and praise 
his best efforts.: Criticize in a constructive 
manner. Emphasize accuracy. Be patient.” 

The business world is indebted to 
education for the common-sense meth- 


ods outlined above; for all these pre- 
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A. R. Clifton, Los Angeles County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, who was recently 
honored at a largely attended breakfast 
(page 40) with many tributes to his great 
and growing work, has begun the issuance 
of a Superintendents Bulletin, initial number 
of which has recently appeared. The 8-page 


mimeographed brochure comprises news 
items of practical value to Los Angeles 
county teachers. 


% a # 


World Geography, 1940 edition, by 
Abrams and Thurston, a_ splendid big 
geography issued by Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Syracuse, New York, gives real 
meaning to the world and its swift-moving 
events. It organizes the pupil’s geographic 
knowledge and presents an up-to-the-minute 
picture of the world today. It is the fifth 
and last book of Iroquois series of basal 
texts in geography for elementary schools. 

Science for Handicraft Students, a text- 
book for all types of handicrafts involving 
the scientific principles underlying wood 
and metal craftmanship, by H. Morton, is 
a British text published by Spon of London 
and sold by Chemical Publishing Company, 
148 Lafayette Street, New York City: 
price $3. 


The Days We Celebrate, edited by Rob- 
ert H. Schauffler, editor of the famous Our 
American Holidays Series, is a new four- 
volume series which completes and brings 
down to date the previous 17 volumes, mak- 
ing a total set of 21 volumes. 

Published by Dodd Mead and Company 
at $2.50 a volume, they bring together in 
quickly available form a wealth of easily 


staged-and-acted plays, pageants, essays, 
stories, poems, games, and other useful 
materials. 





cepts were learned in the schools. Of 
course, the teaching of motor skills is 
a relatively simple matter when 
weighed beside such momentous prob- 
lems as character building, training 
tor citizenship, and the care of health. 


y 
¥ ET I am convinced that it would 
not be a totally bad thing if every 
teacher had somewhere handy about 
him a card bearing these four injunc- 
tions, to be applied to the teaching of 
motor skills: 

Tell him how. 

Show him how. 

Test him. 

Supervise him wisely. 
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FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 
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PNEW > 


—THE INTERMEDIATE READERS— 


of the series: 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES—HUBER PEARSON 


Extending through the Sixth Grade the objectives and 
principles of the famous Gates Program of Reading. 


LET'S LOOK AROUND LET'S TRAVEL ON 
—Fourth Reader —Fifth Reader 


LET'S GO AHEAD 
—Sixth Reader 


With Preparatory Books and Manuals for each 


Newly published UNIT READERS 
for the Primary Program: 


For the Second Reader: For the Third Reader: 
(WE GROW UP} (WIDE WINGS) 
ANIMALS ARE FUN (1) 


ALWAYS READY (2 YEAR-ROUND FUN (1) 
BROWNIE AND HIS FRIENDS LITTLE BEAR (2) 


(3) TONY AND JO-JO (3) 
ANIMALS WORK TOO (4) _ FIFTY WINTERS AGO (4) 
PUEBLO INDIAN STORIES TRAILS IN THE WOODS (5) 


KURT! AND HARDI (6) 
THE SAD PRINCE (7) 


DEMOCRACY. 
Edited by 
CUTRIGHT 
and CHARTERS 


A series for the education of children in the American 


way of living. Sweeping the country in state and local 
adoptions. 


(5) 
WE GO AWAY (6) 


READERS 


Seven-Book Series: Primer through Sixth Reader. 
a 


NEW SOCIAL McGUIRE 
BACKGROUND HISTORIES 


For intermediate grades. 


AMERICA THEN AND NOW «_ THE PAST LIVES AGAIN 


» THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 350 MISSION STREET 


Pad Ter 
SPRING 
ww 


FOR 
HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


BOOKS 4 


A language series: 


STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 
BAIR-NEAL-FOSTER-STORM-SANDERS 


The whole wide realm of childhood experiences—active, 
realistic, happy—is drawn upon as the setting for the 
mastery of language habits and skills in this new course. 


FUN WITH WORDS BETTER ENGLISH USAGE 
—Grade 6 
KNOWING YOUR 
LANGUAGE —Grade 7 
STRENGTH THROUGH 
ENGLISH —Grade 8 


—Grade 
WITH TONGUE AND PEN 

—Grade 4 
WORDS AND THEIR USE 

—Grade 5 


A junior science series: 


SCIENCE WATKINS-PERRY 
IN OUR MODERN WORLD 


Incomparable cycle treatment of science principles in 
expanding treatment from year to year. 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 
—Grade 7 


SCIENCE FOR HUMAN 
CONTROL —Grade 9 


—_- OO 


SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE 


—Grade 8 


A new program for the improvement of reading at 
junior and senior high school levels. 


READING CENTER- 
AND THINKING PERSONS 


Challenging, stimulating materials of the work or study 
type designed to improve reading skills. 


% 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 


BUSINESS TRAINING 
GOODFELLOW 


An introduction to the principles of business, approached 
from the point of view of the beginner. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 





SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 


ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Arnold A. Bowhay, President; Beverly Hills 


fm 1940 Conference of Califor- 
nia Secondary School Principals, Long 
Beach, March 18-20, was one of the 
most practical held in recent years. 

The variety of sessions satisfied all 
demands whether they favored prog- 
ress in articulation between the vari- 
ous school levels, curriculum reorgani- 
zation with its necessarily new evalu- 
ation procedures, the educational in- 
fluences of the press, radio and mo- 
tion pictures, or a discussion of our 
social situation involving migratory 
problems, soil and forest conserva- 
tion, or the work of NYA. 

The junior high school, junior col- 
lege, and adult and _ continuation 
education groups each had three sec- 
tions at which their own specific 
problems were considered, while those 
interested in transportation, safety, 
school publicity, or interscolastic ath- 
letics also had their needs considered. 

One of the most important activi- 
ties of the Association proved to be 
the work of the Affiliation Commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of 
University of California and the As- 
sociation. This committee met in Los 
Angeles prior to the conference and 
started a discussion that continued 
throughout the convention. 


It was felt that the changed con- 
ditions confronting the secondary 
schools of today may be responsible 
tor the lack of articulation between 
the high schools and colleges. Sug- 
gestion was made that this committee 
may well direct its discussion to the 
problem of differences in point-of- 
view about secondary education which 
usually exists between high school 
and university men. It was felt that 
many difficulties relating to articula- 
tion could be avoided if a common 
ground could be reached. As these 
discussions already have gradually 
merged into a better understanding 
within the committee membership, 
it is anticipated within a year or two 
that a statement of philosophy will be 


forthcoming to which not only both 
groups will subscribe but which will 
serve as a guide in making future de- 
cisions affecting the welfare of both 
educational groups. 


Under chairmanship of Walter R. 
Hepner, president, Western Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, this problem was carried to 
a general session of the convention 
stressing the theme Progress in Ar- 
ticulating High School and College. 
Difficulties facing students adjusting 
from high school to college were dis- 
cussed from the high school, junior 
college and college viewpoints. 


Dean A. S. Raubenheimer of Uni- 
versity of Southern California urged 
closer articulation between the vari- 
ous levels of the school system, par- 
ticularly between high school and col- 
lege. He asserted most of the read- 
justment in the latter instance must 
come from the colleges rather than 
the high schools, because the earlier 


Arnold A, Bowhay, President 
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years of college are rarely taught by 
methods suitable to the age-level of 
the average student. 


The State Representative Council held 
two sessions during the convention, with 20 
representatives present, while 10 groups met 
under the leadership of their chairmen for 
local council meetings. Practically every 
district in the state holds from 4-8 meetings 
per year. Each group is helping to solve 
many local and state problems. 

The membership of the state council is 
as follows: 


Section 1: Roy Good, district superintendent, 
Willits 

2: H. M. MePherson, principal, St. 
Union High 

3: Arthur H. 
Junior High 

4: Rex H. Turner, principal, Fremont Senior 
High, Oakland 
5: John C. McG!ade, deputy superintendent, 
San Francisco 

6: Forrest G. Murdock, principal, 
High 

7: H. E. Kjorlie, 
Nevada City 

8: Jere Hurley, superintendent, Siskiyou Union 
High district 

9: Pedro Osuna, principal, Marysville Union 
High; and dean, Yuba County District Junior 
College, Marysville 

10: Oliver E.: Brown, 
Union High, Newman 

11: Julia M. Doughty, principal, Tranquillity 
Union High 

12: Byron H. Conkle, prinpical, Woodlake 
Union High aki 

13: Stanford Hannah, district superintendent, 
Taft —s 

14: Frank F. Otto, 
Paso Robles 

15: W. D. Bannister, 
Union High 

16: Harold O. Simar, district superintendent, 
Inglewood 

17: J. C. Reinhard, principal, 
Junior High, Los Angeles 

18: W. F. Barnum, principal, Santa Monica 
Senior High 

19: J. W. Means, 
High 

20: Donald H. McIntosh, principal, 
Union High 

21: Arthur M. Main, principal, San Dieguito 
Union Junior-Senior High School, Encinitas 


Helena 


French, principal, Martinez 


San Jose 


district superintendent, 


principal, Orestimba 


district superintendent, 
principal, Oxnard 
Hollenbeck 
principal, Tustin Union 


Colton 


Uno the chairmanship of Roy Good, 
district superintendent, Willits, this group 
acted as a nominating committee for the 


association, recommending the following 
officers who were subsequently elected at 


the business session of the convention: 


A. A. Bowhay, Beverly Hills, president 

E. E. Crawford, Napa, vice-president 

J. M. Hawley, Fillmore. member of ex: 
ecutive board 


At a later meeting of the executive 
board, H. G. Hansell, San Francisco, was 
reappointed secretary-treasurer. 

These officers, together with the hold- 
over members of the executive board — 
Forrest G. Murdock, San Jose, and W. Fred 
Ellis, Stockton — constitute the officers. of 
the association for 1940-41. 
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Dr. E. W. Jacobsen 


Roy W. Cloud 


= in April issue of 
this magazine was the news that Dr. 
E. W. Jacobsen, superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, had resigned as of 
August 1 to become dean, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. 

The honor of heading an institution 
in which he will be given a free hand 
to develop an educational program as 
he desires is a real recognition of abil- 
ity of a native Californian who has 
rendered conspicuous service in the 
schools of his native state. 


He was born in San Francisco, graduated 
in 1908 from Berkeley elementary and in 
1912 from Berkeley High School. He se- 
cured his Bachelor of Arts degree from 
University of California in 1916. 


In 1917 he enlisted in U, S. Marine Corps 
and later was commissioned as Lieutenant re- 
maining in the Corps until 1919, when he re- 
signed his Captaincy to reenter school work. 

He returned to the Bay Region and was 
appointed in Oakland an instructor on half- 
time each in Washington Elementary School, 
and Fremont High School. He became a full- 
time instructor at Fremont, but left that posi- 
tion in 1920, to become secretary to Fred M. 
Hunter, superintendent of schools of Oakland. 
He continued as secretary until 1924. 

During the time he was Superindentent’s sec- 
retary he enrolled at University of California 


Dr. E. W. Jacobsen 


and in 1923 was given the degree of Master of 


Arts. 


In 1924, Dr. Jacobsen became vice-principal 
ot Roosevelt High School, Oakland and in 1926, 
was appointed acting principal there. In 1927, 
he became principal of Roosevelt High School, 
which position he retained until 1929, when he 
was granted a two-years leave-of-absence. En- 
tering Teachers College, Columbia University, 
he enrolled in the School of Education and in 
1931 was granted his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, 


Returning to Oakland he was appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools, which 
position he held until 1935. On the resig- 
nation of Superintendent Willard E. Givens 
to become executive secretary, National Ed- 
ucation Association, the Oakland board of 
educaton elected Dr. Jacobsen as super- 
intendent. For the past five years he has 
given a wonderfully fine program to the 
schools of Oakland. Because of his outstand- 
ing work he has been appointed on numer- 
ous national commissions and has traveled 
throughout the United States inspecting 
schools and educational programs. 


He has produced two nationally recog- 
nized publications. The first, Educational 
Opportunities Provided for Post-Graduate 
Students in Public High Schools, was pub- 
lished by Columbia University. The second, 
Modern Practices in the Elementary School, 
which he wrote in collaboration with Dr. 
John A. Hockett of University of Califor- 
nia, was published by Ginn & Company. 

He has been member of National Occu- 
pational Conference. He is chairman of 
1941 Yearbook committee of American 
Association of School Administrators, the 
report of which committee, Education for 
Family Life, is in course of preparation, and 
is member of the national committee of 
American Council of Education on prepar- 
ing examinations for new teachers. 


Dr. Jacobsen has been an active 
member of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation during all his connection with 
the schools of California and for a 
number of years has been member of 
CTA State Council of Education. 

His friends regret greatly that Dr. 
Jacobsen is leaving California, but 
predict for him greater fields of use- 
fulness. We believe that this is only 
another in the series of promotions 
for this splendid school administrator. 


* £ % 


Science Observer, published monthly by 
American Institute of the City of New 
York, is an official publication of American 
Institute Science and Engineering Clubs: in- 
dividual subscription 50 cents per year. It 
is admirable for use in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and by all interested in 
science and science teaching. Editor is 
Joseph H. Kraus, office at 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


A READING SENSATION 


receiving the most spontaneous 
acclaim ever accorded a primary 
reading series. We quot2: 


“seasy, lively vocabulsary”’ 
“‘great readiness material’’ 
“captivating stories’’ 
‘“‘wonderfully organized’”’ 
“‘best manuals ever’’ 
“sJovely, lovely books’’ 


“‘the pictures, the color, 
the FUN!” 


EASY GROWTH 
IN READING 


HILDRETH 
Felton, Henderson, Meighen 


TWO LARGE READINESS BOOKS 

THREE PRE-PRIMERS TWO SECOND READERS 
TWO PRIMERS TWO THIRD READERS 
TWO FIRST READERS full equipment 


Write for large illustrated booklet 


WINSTON 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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WE STUDY OUR COUNTY 


Asta M. Cullberg, Teacher, Arcata Elementary School, Humboldt County 


LI. all began when we were study- 
ing the fascinating and colorful his- 
tory of California. The founding of 
the missions, Spanish days, discovery 
of gold, all these stories had made a 
deep impression on the minds of the 
Fourth Graders. 

These stories naturally led to ques- 
tions about our own locality. Thus 
our study of the history and develop- 
ment of our county had its inception. 
The activity resulting from this 
proved to be the most interesting one 
of the entire year. 

It was fun to gather reference ma- 
terial chiefly because of its scarcity. 
We had to be real detectives, indeed, 
to track down and bring to class the 
few books, periodicals, and newspa- 
per accounts that have dealt with the 
history of Humboldt. Because of the 
scarcity of printed material, much of 
our information was gathered from 
old-timers. This provided a means for 
making interesting contacts outside 
the classroom. 

Beginning with the discovery of 
Trinidad Bay in 1775, our stories cov- 
ered such interesting events as the dis- 
covery of Humboldt Bay in 1849, the 
naming of Mad River, the founding 
of Fort Humboldt in 1853, Bret 
Harte’s residence in Arcata (then 
called Union) in 1857-60, the Indian 
massacre on Gunther's Island in 1860, 
the expulsion of the Chinese in 1885, 
and the erection of Haig Patigian’s 
statue of McKinley in our town plaza 
in 1906. The telling and writing of 
these stories over a period of weeks 
gave us much practice in oral and 
written English. 

A highlight of our activity was to 
hear the story of the discovery of 

Humboldt Bay from the son of one 
of the members of the Gregg party 
that reached the shores of Humboldt 
Bay in the winter of 1849. This man, 
now past 70, has spent all of his life 
in the county, and is an authority on 
the history of Humboldt. His visit 
and interesting reminiscences will long 
be remembered by the boys and girls. 


For our art work we made indi- 
vidual pictorial maps of our county 
and several large ones for our room. 
These were done in cut paper and 
crayon and were most attractive. One 
showed places of interest in our 
county, and one showed the principal 
industries. Stories of interesting 
events provided much inspiration for 
original work with pencil and crayon. 


We learned many interesting facts 
about the life and customs of the In- 
dians who inhabited this part of our 
state. We began to collect Indian 
baskets for a classroom exhibit, and 
were amazed at the number and va- 
riety of pieces that were brought in. 
The fine workmanship revealed by 
these examples of Indian handicraft 
led to a keener appreciation of the 
skill and patience of the women who 
had fashioned them. 


We made a list of places that because of 
their historical significance we decided were 
well worth visiting. We then had a contest 
to see which pupils could visit the greatest 
number of places on the list during the 
weeks our activity was in progress. Parents 
became interested, too, and week-ends were 
eagerly anticipated, for they provided an 
opportunity for interesting travel experi- 
ences. We proved that travel in a small 
area could bring just as much pleasure and 
profit as travel experiences farther afield. 


Following are some of the places that ap- 
peared on our list: 


Granite cross on Trinidad Head erected in 
commemoration of the discovery of Trinidad Bay 

Trinidad lighthouse 

Fort Humboldt in Eureka 

Granite monument just north of Arcata mark- 
ing the site of Camp Curtis, an early military 
post 

Hoopa Indian reservation 

Gunther's Island 

Old arrow tree near Korbel 

Concrete cross at Centerville beach erected in 
memory of the 38 pioneers who lost their lives 
when the steamer Northerner was wrecked in 
1860 

World's tallest tree at Dyerville Flat 


Dramatizations that we made included the 
discovery of Humboldt Bay by the Gregg 
party in 1849, and the coming of Captain 
Ulysses S. Grant, later to become President 
of the United States, to Fort Humboldt in 
1853. (Among the many interesting things 
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to be seen in the museum at Fort Humboldt 
today is an oil-painting of Grant that at one 
time hung in the White House.) 


At the conclusion of our activity 
we agreed that discovering Humboldt 
had been lots of fun. I’m sure that it 
was an effective means of awakening 
in the boys and girls a lasting interest 
in the history, development, and fu- 
ture of their county. 


Our Door 


By Joan Caldwell, Age 13, Grade 9B, 
Lindbergh Junior High School, 
Long Beach; 

Mrs. Winifred Wick, Teacher 


I WISH that you could see... 

I know you see the four brown walls, 

Perhaps the gnarly pine outside the door... 

But do you see the fog? 

The fog that whispers there 

And knocks against the pane? 

Or do you feel the dampness of the piney 
earth 

And redwood dust, 

Fragrant with the dewy rain? 


Or more... 

I wish you felt the ecstasy 

Of iciness that tingles! 

I wish that you could care . - 

Just loving it; 

And wait there breathlessly with me 
To see the smoke that mingles 
With the wind-swept fog 

Outside our door. 


Mathematies in Action 


M ATHEMATICS, In Action, by Hart 
and Jahn, is a 3-book series published by 
D. C. Heath and Company. Book 3, com- 
pleting the set, has come recently from the 
press. Book 1 lays a firm foundation for 
further mathematics study, at the same time 
giving the*pypil an understanding of the 
mathematical aspects of his own life and 
surroundings. 

Building on that foundation, Book 2 
deepens the pupil's mathematical percep- 
tions and developes his skill in the funda- 
mental processes. 

Book 3 gives a socialized course in gen- 
eral secondary mathematics featuring geo- 
metry, trigonometry of the right triangle, 
and algebra as well as arithmetic. It 
strengthens past instruction, binds together 
the work of the three junior years, and 
thoroughly prepares the pupil to do success- 
ful work in later mathematics courses. 
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EDUCATION AND WELL-BEING 


EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC WELL-BEING IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


ita can lift herself toward 
prosperity through the effects of well- 
planned education, according to Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Not 
only can this be done, but it has been 
done throughout three centuries of 
American history, the Commission 
indicates in its newest publication, 
Education and Economic Well-Being 
in American Democracy.’ 


Basing its arguments on the con- 
clusions of eminent economists, the 
Educational Policies Commission de- 
clares that the right kind and amount 
of education for every youth tends to 
increase the production and to im- 
prove the use and distribution of eco- 
nomic goods and services, thereby in- 
creasing the national income. 


To secure the greatest economic 
effects of education, the Commission 
proposes: 


1. Expansion of the American school 
system to provide every child with a mini- 
mum of 10 years schooling while increasing 
the average number of years schooling from 
16 to 14; 


2. Further development of carefully- 
planned vocational education, along with 
general education, to give more youth the 
necessary preparation for productive jobs; 





3. Provision of this education on an 
“effectively free’ basis so that all youth can 
go as far in school or college as their tal- 
ents permit. 





The reasons why more youth do not now 
continue in school are largely economic 
reasons. Going to school costs money, even 
if the tuition is free. The Commission 
maintains that society has the obligation to 
see that all children are financially able to 
attend school just as long as benefit can be 
derived from such schooling. 





Additional amounts of education must be 
directed toward the preparation of persons 
who are not only more efficient producers 
of economic goods and services, but who also 





1 National Education Association and Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Education and 
Economic Well-Being in American Democracy. 
Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1940. 217 p. 
Bound in cloth and boards. 50 cents. 

























































are wise consumers of these goods and 
services. 


All youth, whether entering college, the 
skilled trades, technical or other pursuits, 
should obtain in the secondary school a 
broad knowledge of economic problems, in- 
dustrial relations and the contributions of 
science to civilization, as well as a basic 
mechanical competency that is necessary for 
living in a machine age, says the Com- 
mission. 


Education and Economic Well-Being in 
American Democracy was written for the 
Commission by Dr. John K. Norton, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. During the three and 
a half years of preparation of this volume 
numerous economists and other experts 
have been called’ upon to advise and assist 
the Commission in reaching its conclusions 
and in formulating the policies outlined. 


It is “must” reading for educators and 
citizens who want to know how good 
schools can contribute to the up-building of 
& prosperous country. 


FAS ARF ARFALEF 


Everyday Biology 
CURTIS - CALDWELL - SHERMAN 


This new book offers a practical, dynamic course for high- 
school students. In eight well-motivated units it presents 
a continuous and definite development of biological prin- 
ciples, thoroughly integrating the social with the scientific 
aspects of the subject. Such modern topics as the personal 
biology of the everyday citizen, health education, and con- 
servation form an important part of the treatment. 
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Throughout, the style is clear and appealing, the vocabu- 
lary simple, and the approach direct and scientific. 
Teaching helps are varied and abundant. Strikingly 
illustrated. $1.92, subject to discount. 


45 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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T. C. McDaniel, county superintendent 
of schools of Solano County, recently held 
his regular county school trustees conven- 
tion at Suisun beginning at ten o'clock with 
assembly singing and adjournment was 
shortly after four. The musical numbers 
were rendered by student: of the schools of 
Solano County, directed by Anna Kyle, 
county music supervisor. 


Among those who addressed the gathering 
were Superintendent McDaniel, J. H. Murray, 
president, Armijo High School Board; Mrs. 
Florence C. Porter, executive secretary, Califor- 
nia School Trustees Association; J. P. Millott 
of Vallejo School Board, J. M. McLaughlin of 
Vaca Valley Union Elementary Schoo! District, 
and B. O. Wilson, county superintendent of 
schools, Contra Costa County. Sixty trustees 
were in attendance; B. F. Rush, who attended, 
has been trustee, Crystal School, for 61 years. 


Dr. D. W. Mitchell, former member, 
C.T.A. Southern Section Council and now 
instructor, social science department, Chico 
High School, has specialized in American 
History and particularly in matters relat- 
ing to the United States Navy. He is in- 
structor in Recent United States History, 
University of California Extension Division. 
As a recognized authority on the Navy, 
his articles have been published in Yale 
Review, Nation, and Fortune. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


TODAY’S OPPORTUNITIES IN CURRENT EVENTS 


Donald R. Lund, Teacher of Social Sciences, San Jose High School 


® INCE the outbreak of World War 
2 the issue of Current Events has 
seemingly troubled and embarrassed 
not a few school teachers and school 
systems. 


The attempts to be neutral in 
thought as well as in action through- 
out the schools seem to have fallen 
into several fairly distinct categories: 

1. The ostrich method (which alle- 
gory is now supposedly false, and so, 
itself, can be labeled propaganda) 
which permits no discussion of the 
war in any form and absolutely pre- 
cludes it from the classroom. 


Presumably, this course is based 
upon two desires. One, to protect the 
youngsters from propaganda, and the 
other to refrain from offending any 
group of our polyglot civilization, in- 
significant in numbers as it may be. 
This latter motive, if it is sincere, is 
an admirable one and should surely 
be given thought. 

The first, however, assumes that we 
can keep ourselves within a classroom, 
or bury our heads in the sand, which- 
ever you choose, and let the world go 
on about us, neither touching nor 
being touched by it. 

2. The second method seems to be 
that of relying entirely or almost en- 
tirely upon presumably de-propagan- 
dized papers, written entirely for stu- 
dent consumption. 

Admittedly, several such papers are 
well-edited and worthwhile, but again, 
there seem to be several objections to 
relying unqualifiedly upon such 
sources of news. 

The use of a short weekly which 
can be consumed in one hour almost 
invariably means that a particular day 
will be set aside for its use. Reading 
about news on Monday or Wednes- 
day or Friday seems to smack of 
everything-in-its-place pedagogy. It is 
too cut and dried! To be well- 
informed upon what is happening in 
daily affairs would seem to necessitate 
going to some source of information, 


if not daily, surely when something 
really important happens. 

Should students be taught to swal- 
low their “news” only at certain inter- 
vals, or rather to read it when they 
can get it and are interested? Also, 
de-propagandized secondary school 
weeklies are not a part of life outside 
of school. If they are leaned upon 
too heavily, is there not some chance 
that the written word will come to 
carry too much weight in the ordinary 
reports outside of school? 


3. The use of weekly publications 
is good, but alone, seems to have cer- 
tain practical disadvantages, in that 
the expense of their use often dictates 
that only one or a few copies can be 
had for class use, which seriously han- 
dicaps their effectiveness. Again, 
they may be used only on set days. 

4. The sole use of daily papers or 
radio broadcasts seems to be almost 
universally condemned on the grounds 
that conflicting interests of the coun- 
tries at war and censorship make even 
the best highly unreliable. 

There are, perhaps, many who have 
used combinations of these methods 
or who can summon arguments to the 
support of the general groups pre- 
sented here that would outweigh the 
negative points. However, a combi- 
nation of two of the above groupings 
has seemed to produce good results 
from several classes this school year. 


The method followed has been to en- 
courage the reading of any kind of news 
matter on the outside; propaganda, sensa- 
tionalism, or what have you, and listening 
to any radio news available. After we have 
listened to these throughout the the week 
whenever presented, on the first of the fol- 
lowing week we compare the daily reports 
with the versions presented in Time 
Magazine. 


Some may question the opportunity 
of all youngsters to have access to 
papers or news broadcasts, and indeed, 
it may well be practically impossible 
in some communities. However, these 
classes are composed of 11th grade 
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students who are not extraordinary in 


any way and they have made use of 
the papers in the school and town li- 
brary when none was available at 
home. 

No attempt has ever been made to 
force anyone to contribute news, but 
it has become a sort of game to an- 
nounce a contribution before someone 
else “spills” it, and nearly all of the 
class members have been pretty regu 
lar contributors since the first few 
meetings. It has encouraged in many, 
also, acquaintanceship with news 
magazines which they might not have 
become interested in otherwise. 

Another fallacy may lie in a seem- 
ingness to set up Time as a sort of 
news bible to judge all other news or- 
gans by. While we have attempted 
to arrive at objective bases for rating 
it, and various things have been 
pointed out to the students as standing 
in the way of all news coverage, there 
is possibly some danger here. Having 
read Time from cover to cover for 
years I may have presented its case 
too strongly. 


—_ these particular groups 
there seem to have come several con- 
crete benefits: 


1. A consciousness that humans all the 
way up the scale from individuals to na- 
tions want their actions construed in the 
light which will most benefit themselves. 

2. That there is much truth in the old 
adage about believing only half of what you 
read. This, incidentally, may carry over to 
consumer education. One of the stated rea- 
sons why the better magazines will use only 
plausible stories in their fiction departments 
is that people come to distrust the maga- 
zine’s advertising if they do not believe the 
stories. Why shouldn't this apply to news: 
parers as well? 

3. They become acquainted with news: 
papers, broadcasts, and periodicals they 
might not meet in others ways, and those 
are still going to be there when the stu- 
dents leave school. They won't be left be- 
hind as will the publications intended onl 
for school use. 

I believe that a golden opportunity 
presents itself in the present situation 
and that it is made to order for us. If 
we refuse to use any of it, or only use 
a part of it, are we not running away 
from the thing we ought to do, and 
be worse than the allegorical ostrich? 
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Ceronado Unified Schools 


‘ 
ae Schools have under- 
gone an administrative reorganization. 
Four years ago the unified school dis- 
trict law was passed. Coronado was 
one of the districts with co-terminus 
boundaries and automatically became 
affected. 

Up to this time there have been two 
district superintendents: Fred A. Boyer, of 
the Elementary-Junior High, and J. Leslie 
Cutler of the High School. This has been 
one of those unique affairs that “the wise 
ones who know” say, can never work. 

These two men have worked side by side 
fo. 20 years, solving their problems to- 
gether and running a school system that 
has always rated at the top in every way. 
The teaching personnel has been the best, 
the plant and equipment have kept pace, 
salaries above the average, and the tax rate 
below a dollar. 

We are now working under a board of 
five members, trained, high class men. The 
new organization follows the requirements 
of the state law. There was no other alter- 
native. Logically and traditionally the high 
school took precedence over the elementary 
school. Mr. Cutler was made superinten- 
dent and Mr. Boyer, assistant. 
fully apprised and in accord. 

The plan does not call for drastic changes. 
However, financing, buying, and account- 
ing are consolidated and use of building, 
ground, equipment are in common use. 
The plan further calls for a vertical organi- 
zation of all teaching, particularly in Eng- 
lish, social science, mathematics, health, art, 
music and physical education. 

The plan is worked out to a very agree- 
able solution. Coronado schools will con- 
tinue to function in a high class, harmoni- 
ous way. 


They were 


% * % 


The Way Out 


Tue Way Out (Willett, Clark & Co., 
Chicago, $1.50) is the title of an important 
new volume compiled by Harold Garnet 
Black of Beverly Hills and containing a 
series of articles written by 12 leading 
Southern Californians to show the applica- 
tion of the Christian ethic to world affairs. 

In addition to Mr. Black's own chapter 
The World in Chaos, there are articles by 
Dean Carl Sumner Knopf of University of 
Southern California, Dr. Roy L. Smith of 
Los Angeles, Dr. Albert Edward Day of 
Pasadena, Dr. James H. Lash of Hollywood, 
Dr. Henry Kendall Booth of Long Beach, 
President Mendenhall of Whittier College, 
Dr. Roy Campbell of San Diego, and Pro- 
fessor Earl Cranston of Redlands University. 

The biographic sketches of the various 
contributors give added interest to the 





volume. As each writer was asked to express 
his own profound convictions in his inter- 
pretation of what the Christian religion has 
to offer to life as it has to be lived in these 
days of chaos and confusion, the book is of 


unusual significance. It was one of 11 
selected by the publishers out of the 48 
manuscripts submitted to them. 

Mr. Black’s last volume The Upward 
Look was published by Houghton Mifflin in 
1936. D. C. Heath & Co. brought out his 
English textbook Paths to Success in 1924. 
Mr. Black formerly taught in Santa Ana 
High School and Junior College and then 
in Sacramento High School. For the past 
20 years he has been teaching English in 
Hollywood High School. Since 1933 he has 








It is logical to borrow where you 
bank, and build a personal credit 
relationship which can serve all 
your financial needs. Bank of 
America not only makes personal 
loans, but automobile loans, real 
estate loans, and loans for home 
modernization. 


Teachers under tenure may bor- 
row from Bank of America with- 
out co-signers. The total cost of a 
personal loan is only $6 per year 
for each $100 borrowed, and this 
small cost includes life insurance 


YOU BORROW 
YOU RECEIVE. 
YOU REPA 


. 100 
. 100 
. . 106 


Repayable monthly within 


TOTAL COST %6 


o yeor 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL {2Y8%.% ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bank of America 


Your bank loan facilities are 
complete and confidential 
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been associate editor of First Methodist 
Herald of Los Angeles and has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the religious press. 


* * 


Southern California Social Studies Re- 
view, now in its 16th volume, is published 
cuarterly by Southern California Social 
Science Association. Editor is Robert B. 
Johnston, Covina Union High School. 
President of the Association is W. C. 
Quandt, Beverly Hills High School; vice- 
president, Dr. Helen Miller Bailey, Manual 
Arts High School, Los Angeles; secretary, 
Lewis W. Clark, Beverly Hills High School; 
treasurer, Margaret Gary, University High 
School, Los Angeles. 








covering any unpaid balance on the 
loan. There are no extras, no de- 
ductions, and you receive the full 
amount of the loan. No payments 
are necessary during vacation 
months. Bank of America personal 
loans may be made in any amount 
from $50 to $1,000, depending 
upon individual qualifications. 
Loans may be arranged through 
any branch during regular bank- 
ing hours, or through the Day and 
Night Branch at 948 Market Street 
until 6 P.M. Applications may be 
made by mail. 








During vacation, carry Bank of 
America Travelers Cheques and pro- 
tect your money against loss or theft. 
Obtainable at nominal cost at any 
branch or other authorized agen- 
cies. 













































































































































































































































EDUCATIONAL PRESS 


A REFERENCE LIST OF CALIFORNIA’S EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Oakdale; Editor, Bulletin of Stanislaus 
County Teachers Association 


~q 
© xurors is the nation’s 
leader in the number and the quality 
of its educational publications. 

The 15th yearbook of Educational 
Press Association list over 500 Amer- 
ican and foreign periodicals, with 40 
of that number edited in this state. 

The following are California’s edu- 
cational journals: 


ADULT EDUCATION NEWS BULLETIN 
California Evening High School Principals 
Association 
Philip M. Ferguson, editor 
451 North Hill Street, Los Angeles 
BURBANK CITY SCHOOLS 
Official organ of Burbank City Schools 
Buel F. Enyeart, editor 
CALIFORNIA CLASSROOM TEACHER 
Winnifred C. Betts, editor 
401 Douglas Building 
257 Spring Street, Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL. OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
Ivan R, Waterman, editor 
State Department df Education, Sacramento 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
Edward H. Redford, editor 
California Society of Secondary Education 
Haviland Hall, Berkeley 
CALIFORNIA PARENT-TEACHER 
Laura Price Byars, editor 
489 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los An- 
geles 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 
Ivan R. Waterman, editor 
State Deaprtment of Education, Sacramento 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION BULLETIN 
Ivan R. Waterman, editor 
State Department of Education, Sacramento 
COMPTON TEACHERS CLUB BULLETIN 
Compton Union Secondary Teachers Club 
Lorraine Turner, editor 
307 South Acacia Street, Compton 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY SCHOOL BULLE- 
TIN 
B. O. Wilson, editor 
County Superintendent of Schools, Martinez 
EDUCATIONAL SCENE 
Board of Editors 
Post Office Box 830, Hollywood 
HISPANIA 
Alfred Coester, editor 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
Stanford University 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
Emory S. Bogardus, editor 
University of Southern California 
3551 University Avenue, Los Angeles 
LONG BEACH TEACHERS CLUB JOURNAL 
Mrs. Eleanor G. Pooley Mealey, editor 
2181 Bermuda Street, Long Beach 
LOS ANGELES—OUR SCHOOLS 
A Journal of the Los Angeles City Schools 
M. E. Herriott, editor 
707 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los An- 
geles 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Education Associations of Los Angeles 
Elbert D. Phillips, editor 
847 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM 
Gustave O, Arlt, editor 
University of California, Los Angeles 
NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUAR- 
TERLY 
Department of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
Jesse Graham, editor 
Board of Education, 


NEWS BULLETIN 
Motion Picture Research Council 
Ione Schlaifer, editor 
111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
NORTHERN SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION MESSENGER 
Annie McKenzie, editor 
Needham School, Lodi 
OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SUPERINTENDENT’S BULLETIN 
Donald L. Davis, editor 
1025 Second Avenue, Oakland 
PASADENA SCHOOL REVIEW 
Courtenay Monsen, editor 
Board of Education, Pasadena 


PASADENA TEACHER 
Gladys L. Snyder, editor 
2246 Paloma Street, Pasadena 
PHI DELTA KAPPA NEWS BULLETINS, pub- 
lished by the following campus chapters: 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Reuben R. Palm 
Cubberley Education Building 
Stanford University 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Neil W. Lamb 
Haviland Hall, Berkeley 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Harry Smallenburg 
Box 123, University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES 
Herbert Tay 
Etiwanda 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS 
ANGELES 
Hyman Palais 
210 Education Building, 405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 
and the following field chapters: 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Richard Abraham 

2025 Santiago Street, San Francisco 
FRESNO 

Donald L. Larwood 

324 Princeton Avenue, Fresno 
LOS ANGELES 

C. D. Hardesty 

208 Canon Drive, Beverly Hills 
SANTA BARBARA 

James M. Sexton 

1120 E, Main Street, Ventura 
SACRAMENTO 

Arthur Polster 

City Schools, Sacrimento 
SAN DIEGO 

George H. Robinson 

4816 Vista Street, San Diego 


Los Angeles 
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RESEARCH NEWS 
Rockwell D, Hunt, editor 
Graduate School, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 
SAN DIEGO BULLETIN OF TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Alfred Alexander, editor 
604 Commonwealth Building, San Diego 
SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 
SUPERINTENDENT’S BULLETIN 
Maurice R. Ross, editor 
Board of Education, San Diego 
SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS BULLE- 
TIN 
George G. Mullany, editor 
93 Grove Street, San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS BULLETIN 
Helen Lynch, editor 
465 Post Street, San Francisco 
SANTA BARBARA CITY TEACHERS CLUB 
BULLETIN 
C. H. Hardesty, editor 
1235 Chapala Street, Santa Barbara 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION EL PADRE 
Ada V. Withrew, editor 
129 Page Street, San Jose 
SAN MATEO COUNTY TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 
Clive M. Saiz, editor 
Jefferson Union High School, Daly City 
SCHOOL ARTS 
Pedro J. Lemos, editor 
Stanford University 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA BULLETIN 
Helen C. Bullock,editor 
State College, San Jose 
SCIENCE GUIDE FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 
Ivan R. Waterman, editor 
State Department of Education, Sacramento 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
California Teachers Association 
Vaughan MacCaughey, editor 
155 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
SILHOUETTES 
James Neill Northe, editor 
303 Rosewood Street, Ontario 
STANISLAUS COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S 
BULLETIN 
Mrs. Margaret L. Annear, superintendent 
Hall of Records, Modesto 
STANISLAUS COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCI- 
ATION BULLETIN 
J. B. Vasche, editor 
Oakdale Union High School 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Robert E. Brownle¢, editor 
University High School, Oakland 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DIGEST 
L. R. Martin, editor 
325 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
WESTERN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Irmagarde Richards, editor 
609 Mission Street, San Francisco 
WESTERN SPEECH 
Official publication df Western Association of 
Teachers of Speech 
J. Richard Bietry, editor 
735 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles 


Standard Highway Safety Program for 
States, a program to increase traffic efl- 
ciency and reduce accidents, a 24-page bul- 
letin issued by Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, 366 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, is of interest to all workers in the 
field of safety education. 
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THE ST. LOUIS MEETING 


Mary J. Sweeney, Past-President, Teachers Association of San Francisco 


K.y words of the St. Louis con- 


vention of school administrators were: 
Democracy; Selling Our Schools; Eco- 
nomic Welfare; Public School Funds, 
and What Is Right with Our Schools. 


The music was glorious, artistic and full 
of finest of tone quality. A delightful 
a cappella choir opened the services Sunday 
afternoon. Musica Americana, a dramatic 
portrayal of American music from the In- 
dian to modern harmony, presented by 
3,000 boys and girls was of much educa- 
tional and social significance. 


On Our Way, a dramatic interpretation 
written by Jean Byers, Glenn Woods and 
produced by Dr. Jacobsen, all of Oakland, 
contained tunes, costumes, dancing, dia- 
logue, humor and pathos. It presents sound 
educational philosophy containing the four 
major purposes of self realization, human 


Gaylo in Glass 


New, easier-to-handle glass containers are 
now being used for Gaylord Bros. library 
paste, “Gaylo.” The handy quart size is 
ridged for quick, sure gripping—the large 
gallon jar has a convenient bail for carry- 
ing. 

Each jar is fitted with an air-tight screw 
top to protect the fresh, “live” quality of 
“Gaylo” paste. Proved especially adaptable 
to book repairing and general library use, 
this concentrated form of paste gives a 
smooth, creamy consistency when thinned to 
the degree desired. Illustration shows the 
new containers, with the old cans in the 
background. 


relationship, economic efficiency and civic 
responsibility. 

In the discussion groups the Educational 
Policies Commission was of great interest. 
Dr. A. J. Stoddard, chairman, presided. A 
group of six speakers presented a series of 
reports of schools which have effective pro- 
grams of citizenship education. Dr. John A. 
Sexson of Pasadena is division chairman, 
representing California. 

Discussions centered around the economic 
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welfare of youth. Leading economists showed 
that increased amounts of the right kind of 
education would aid in promoting economic 
prosperity, with special attention to occupa- 
tional education. 

We were very proud of Mr. C. Harold 
Caulfield’s scholarly broadcast which was a 
magnificent closing for the convention. 


Career as a Home Economist in the Food 
Field, a 20-page, large format, illustrated 
brochure, in research bulletin 96, issued by 
Institute of Research, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago; price 75 cents. 


; = bank makes F.H.A. 


Home Loans for as much as 90% of appraisal, and for as long 


as 25 years. 


But it isn’t always wise for a home owner to borrow as much as 
he can for as long as he can. It is wise to borrow moderately so 
that repayment will not be a hardship, and will not interfere 
with the accumulation of a savings and life insurance reserve. 
Sound banking counsel is part of our loan service. Whether or 
not you are a customer of this bank, you will be welcome at our 
nearest office for a friendly discussion of your loan needs. 
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Special Contract 
for Teachers 


PAYS FOR ANY ACCIDENT 

EVERY SICKNESS 

EXTRA BENEFITS FOR 
HOSPITALIZATION 


There are no "hidden" exceptions. 
This contract provides full cover- 
age for every known disease, with 
no eliminations or reductions in 
benefits because of certain types 
of disease. 


A Thousand Teachers 

Can't Be Wrong, and 

More Than a Thousand 
Teachers Have the 
Teachers Special Plan 


Ask the teacher who owns 
one and write or tele- 
phone any Branch Office 
for complete information 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Dieco 
Lonc Beacu 


Los ANGELES 
OAKLAND 
SanTA ANA 
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Sky Roads, by Ernest K. Gann, a hand Santa Ana Summer School 


somely-illustrated book, for children and 
young people, on aviation, is published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City; price $2. 


* &* # 


Pupil Progress in Kern 
County 


Carence E. Spencer, general super- 
visor, Kern County Schools, Southern Dis- 
trict, is author of a 36-page mimeographed 
bulletin, A Study of Pupil Age-Grade-Pro- 
gress in the Schools of the Southern District 
of Kern County. This study of pupil con- 
ditions and school policies affecting the pu- 
pils was made under the direction of Leo 
B. Hart, county superintendent of schools. 


This admirable and comprehensive re- 
search study is of special significance be- 
cause of the unusually large numbers of 
migratory school pupils in that county. It 
was made to draw attention to conditions 
affecting grade placements, to develop 
teacher consideration of individual differ- 
ences, and to question the emphasis of non- 
promotion. 


This study was important because it 
caused teachers to consider factors and con- 
ditions affecting pupil grade-placement be- 
side mere ability to do or to achieve in 
academic school-work. 


Here They Are... New... Different .. . Thrilling! 


THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


By YoaKAM, VEVERKA AND ABNEY 


FEATURING 


* The content of these newly-released 


Simplified Content 
« 
Beautiful Illustrations 
by Miro Winter 
rs 
An Effective Plan 
for 
SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS - .- - 


books is so easy, and illustrations are so 
pleasing, that learning to read becomes a 
thrilling experience for pupils . . . and 
the teaching of reading becomes a source 
of enjoyment and pleasure to the teacher. 
Simplicity of method most appealing illus- 
trations by Milo Winter; plus an exclusive 
program for speech improvement makes 
this latest Laidlaw offering the outstanding 
reading program available today! ! 


Write for Complete Information 


770 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Fo towne the custom of several 
years, Santa Ana Junior College will con- 
duct a 6-weeks summer session again this 
year. This session enables the student, who 
has been retarded because of illness or 
change of plan, to make up the deficiencies, 
or to lighten the program in the regular 
session. 

Instruction is offered in all high school 
and junior college subjects for which there 
is sufficient demand. 

The faculty is from the regular teaching 
staff of the high school and junior colleges. 
Credits earned are accepted by the universi- 
ties at their full value. 

Classes are conducted in the mornings 
only, leaving the afternoons free for recrea- 
tion at nearby beaches if desired. Rufus G. 
Bond is dean of the session. 


* * # 


Earth’s Revival 
Mildred Long, Pomona 


Tie earth has cast off her winter 
And clothed herself in Spring. 

Her crown is bright with such jewels 
As never adorned a king. 


For the earth must have her revival 
And Spring must rise from the dead. 
So alone is progress established 

And life enriched and fed. 


Let each soul be warmed with the sunshine 
That causes the fields to bioom, 

And cast off fear and darkness 

And all such ghosts of the tomb. 


For God through the springtime is telling 
To all who are willing to hear 

That Life abounding is waiting 

For hearts that will bid it appear. 


* * & 


Roy E. Simpson, city superintendent, 
Santa Cruz, and his associates, merit cor- 
dial congratulations upon the beautifully 
printed and informative brochure reporting 
the Santa Cruz City Schools. It covers a 
5-year period, is attractively illustrated, and 
presents the story of the schools simply, 
interestingly and authentically. Santa Cruz 
can be proud of this splendid school doc 
ument. 


+ * 


Madera County CTA Bulletin, a well- 
edited, mimeographed publication, is now in 
its second volume; chairman of the publicity 
committee in charge of this paper is Clyde 
E. Quick of Chowchilla. Frank Delamarter 
is president of the unit; Raymond F. Ken’ 
dall of Madera, immediate past president 
cf Central Section, is now member, CTA 
Board of Directors. . 
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North Coast Section 







Humboldt County — Dobbyns Creek, Elk 
River, Thorn Valley, Williams Creek. 

Mendocino County —Hopland Union, 
Piercy, Redwood Valley. 

Trinity County — Douglas City, Lower 
Trinity. 
















Central Coast Section 


San Luis Obispo County — Bee Rock, 
Cambria, Huasna, Independence, New 
Qceano, Paso Robles Departmental, Santa 
Rosa, San Luis Obispo — Hawthorne, 
Verde. 

Santa Cruz County — Watsonville Union 
High. —T. S. MacQuiddy, Watsonville. 


Bay Section 


Berkeley — Emerson. 
Contra Costa County — Pleasant Hill 
and San Ramon. 


Marin County — Black, Lincoln, Olema, 
Main School at San Anselmo, and E Street 
Grammar School at San Rafael. 


Napa County — oda Canyon. 
Santa Clara County — Harney. 



























ne 
Sonoma County — Cloverdale, Dunbar, 
Fort Ross, Gold Ridge, Montgomery, Occi- 
dental, Roseland, and Wilson. 
Modesto — Enslen. 
s Tuolumne County — Algerine and James- 
town. — E. G. Gridley, Bay Secretary. 
Central Section 
Tulare County— Central, Elderwood, 
= Harmony, Hope, California Hot Springs, 
ae Lake View, Lindcove, Linder, Nickerson, 
ing Sierra Union, Tipton, Exeter High School. 
i — John G. Terry, assistant county superin- 
Lied tendent, Visalia. 
ply, : 
out Northern Section 
doc 
Siskiyou County — Elementary Schools: 
Ball Mountain Emergency, Big Springs, 
Butteville, Callahan, Clear Creek, Delphic, 
well- Dorris, Douglas, Dunsmuir, Dwinnell, Etna 
wy in Union, Fall Creek, Foothill, Forks, Gazelle 
licity Union, Grass Lake, Greenhorn, Hambone 
Slyde Emergency, Hamburg, Happy Camp, Haw- 
arter kinsville, Highland, Honolulu, Honolulu 
Ken: Emergency, Hornbrook, Horse Creek, In- 
ident dian Creek, Irving, Junction, Little Shasta 
CTA Union, Lone Star, Macdoel, McConaughy, 


Meamber, Moffitt Creek, Montague, Mound, 
Mt. Hebron, Oklahoma Emergency, Oro 


HONOR SCHOOLS 1940 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% FOR 1940 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN JUNE. 
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Tulelake, Weed, Yreka——Mildred Grant, 
County Superintendent. 

Sacramento City Unified School District 
—- Schools and number of consecutive years 
in which they have been 100%. 


5 years— Bret Harte, Donner, 
Fremont, Jefferson, Marshall, Tahoe. 


David Lubin, 


El Dorado, 
Fino, Orr Lake, Pondosa Emergency, 


Quartz Valley, Red Rock, Riverside, Sal- 
mon River Emergency, Seiad, Shasta View, 
Siskiyou County Emergency, Snowden, Tee 
Bar Emergency, Tennant, Weed Union, 
Willow Creek, Yreka. High Schools: Etna 
Union, Butte Valley, Fort Jones, Happy 
Camp, McCloud, Mt. Shasta, 


3 years — American 
Lincoln, William Land. 


2 years — Crocker, 
C. K. McClatchy High. 


1 year — Coloma, Newton Booth, John Muir, 
California Junior High. 


Dana S. Frame, Chairman, Professional 
Dues Committee. 
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THE TRUE VALUE OF 


Alka-Seltzer 


BY THE REL/EF it OFFERS IN 


SO MANY 
MLM a 1 


Legion, 


Sierra, Theodore Judah, 


Tennant, 
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i: buying Alka-Seltzer, as 

with anything else, true value should be 
measured in terms of results—or what it actually 
does for you. And that’s where the real economy of 
Alka-Seltzer stands out. You're not buying just a headache 
temedy—although Alka-Seltzer does offer fast, pleasant 
relief in headaches. Nor is it merely an alkalizer to relieve 
the discomfort of acid-indigestion and upset stomach. 
Alka-Seltzer provides that kind of relief, too—but in ad- 
dition, you'll find that it’s mighty helpful in muscular 
pains and fatigue, and also relieving cold discomfort. 
For convenient, all-around usefulness and true economy, 
be wise—buy A/ka-Seltzer. 
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* If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, write to Asti 


Miles Laboratories, Inc., Department STM-15, Elkhart, Ind. ES, ' 
ikke 






YOULL FEEL BETTER 
WITH ALKA-SELTZER 


TRAINING PILOTS 


WHAT IS THIS CIVILIAN PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM? 


Charles E, White, Director, Civilian Pilot Training, San Bernardino Valley Junior College 


Pp ROBABLY the biggest boon to 
civilian flying since Lindbergh’s 
epoch-making trans-Atlantic flight is 
the Federal Government's Civilian 
Pilot Training Program. 

While Lindbergh’s hop kindled in 
the minds of the younger generation 
the desire to fly, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority's Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing program actually makes this pos- 
sible. 


Until the inauguration of this 
agency, the biggest obstacle in the 
path of the average youth was the 
cost. At the customary charge of $8 
per hour for dual instruction and $5 
per hour for solo use of the airplane, 
the cost of learning to fly well enough 
to qualify for the Private Pilot license 
would approach $239 at the above 
rates, assuming 8 hours dual and 35 
hours solo. 


In round numbers about $250 
would be required. This does not in- 
clude the cost of a ground course in 
civil air regulations, navigation, and 
meteorology, technical examinations 
which are also required to qualify the 
candidate for the private pilot cer- 
tificate. 

The Civilian Pilot Training Act has 
changed this picture appreciably. 
Passed in an effort to bolster our re- 
serve air power, the Act provides 
basically for an expenditure of 
$4,000,000 during the next 5 years to 
train some 95,000 pilots in the 400 
odd universities, colleges and upper 
secondary schools benefiting under its 
program. 

Actually the student pays a total of 
$40 to cover the cost of the physical 
examination and the insurance re- 
quired. He receives, at no added 
cost to himself, a ground course of 
72 hours, which course includes,— 
History of aviation 2 hours; Theory 
of flight and operation of parachutes 
15 hours; Aircraft engines 5 hours; 
Civil air regulations 12 hours; aircraft 
instruments 5 hours; and Use of radio 


in relation to aircraft 2 hours; etc. 

In addition to this, he receives ac- 
tual flight training to the extent of 
35-50 hours. In sum and substance, 
the student CAA flyer receives, at 
the hands of the Federal Government, 
an adequate ground course and a sub- 
stantial number of hours in the air 
sufficient to qualify him for the pri- 
vate pilot certificate at the meagre 
outlay on his own behalf of $40. 

Quick to see the advantages and 
economy in the program, the Ameri- 
can youth have more than responded; 
more applying in every case than the 
allotments definitely assigned for each 
school. Not only have more applied 
to secure flight instruction under the 
program, but outsiders — non-college 
civilians — have quickly accepted the 
ground instruction so liberally offered 
te both CAA trainees and private in- 
dividuals alike. 


Civilian Flying Stimulated 


Heretofore all air navigation study 
had to be an individual matter unless 
one lived near an aviation school. 
Many a person, after having the re- 
quired number of flying hours, has 
failed the meteorology and navigation 
tests because of insufficient prepara- 
tion and no outside help. Indeed, 
adult civilian flying has been stimu- 
lated to a marked extent by the Act. 

Colleges have also benefited by the 
Act. The program has most certainly 
stimulated the junior college in more 
ways than one. To qualify this state- 
ment, let us consider a few of its 
definite results. Additional aeronautic 
courses have been offered. Outsiders 
(non-college air-minded adults) have 
participated in the ground courses in 
navigation, etc., and in some cases, 
adults have requested evening classes 
to be given in the aeronautical sub- 
jects. 

In the case of San Bernardino Val- 
ley Junior College two courses were 
added because of requests from CAA 
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trainees or auditors of CAA ground 
courses. These are meteorology, a day 
class of regular college work, and air 
navigation, an adult evening class. 

We have mentioned college bene- 
fits and individual stimulants to civil- 
ian flying. Let us consider factors in 
general. The advantages of the pro- 
gram are several. Aside from the fact 
that it is developing an interest in 
aviation, building up a reserve of 
pilots, and standardizing a course in 
fiying instruction, it is making some 
Loys college-minded. 

This requires some explanation. In 
order to qualify for the CAA course, 
the student must be enrolled* (in San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College) in 
8 units of regular academic work, 
maintaining a C average in these 
courses. This not only requires that 
he be in college but it is imperative 
that he maintain sufficient scholar- 
ship to remain so. 

A study of the fundamental outline of 
the program brings out the requisites neces- 
sary and required of a good pilot. Put to- 
gether they could well stand for another 
of the Federal Government's alphabet shuf- 
fles — namely the IHBC Program! Surely 
those sharing the benefits of the training 
had an active Interest in learning to fly 
else they would not have enrolled. The 
stringent physical examinations require that 
only a person possessing sound Health be 
allowed to matriculate in the course, and, 
once in, his intelligence quotient, or Brain, 
determines whether he will be successful 
through the ground courses. 

Finally, he must possess the muscular 
Coordination to apply what his brain has 
stored up ready for him to use in a physi- 
cal situation where his senses must analyze 
and respond quickly. It will at once be 
apparent that a student satisfying the above 
criteria is a healthy, intelligent, well-bal- 
anced youth; and such is the case — some 
of the best all-around students in the col- 
lege are those who are rated high in the 
CAA class. 

While pretty much an isolated course 
apart from the standardized college curricu- 
lum, college graduation credit is neverthe- 
less’ given the course because this allows 
those students who have chosen other fields 
as majors and yet are interested in flying 
as a hobby, to share in the program. The 
CAA course is given 214 units credit each 
semester at San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College. This means that the student loses 
none of his time spent on this interesting 


*In other colleges a normal college program 
is required. In most cases this never falls be 
low 8 units not including the CAA 2% units. 
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avocation and will graduate in the normal 
length of time. 

Other interesting side-lights in the pro- 
gram are that women are allowed to fly, 
with the added corollary that the ratio of 
one woman to every 10 men be observed. 
Here again the women must watch their 
weight and age, no applicants male or 
female are accepted below 115 lbs. and 
preference is given to students from 18-25 
years for enrollment in the course. 


aie: the program is not a 
military agency. While the European 
wars have prompted the passage of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, there is 
no connection between the Army or 
Navy and the CAA. Upon complet- 
ing the course, the student need have 
no fear of being planted in a military 
aeroplane and stationed behind a ma- 
chine-gun. On the other hand, many 
of the student flyers have expressed 
their desire to join either the Army 
er Navy Air Corps upon the comple- 
tion of their college work to continue 
their flying experiences. 

Thus, we find another vocational 
trend fostered by the Federal Govern- 
ment in this Flight Training, similar 
to the Smith-Hughes program 
launched several decades ago. 


* * # 


Alameda County Educational Association 
recently held its 22nd annual meeting as a 
highly successful and interesting luncheon 
at Hotel Oakland.. Ezra Decoto, a leading 
citizen and public speaker, took the 600 
teachers on A Buggy Ride Around Alameda 
County in 1854. 

Sarah L. Young, principal, Parker School, 
Oakland, is president and presided. A. J. 
Rathbone, principal, Washington Union 
High School, Centerville, is vice-president. 
Dan H. Gilson, principal, Longfellow 
School, Oakland, secretary of the Associa- 
tion, led the Temescal Sextette in old- 
fashioned musical selections. Edgar E. Mul- 
ler is Alameda County Superintendent of 
Schools. 

New officers for 1940 elected at the 
meeting are: President, Mr. Rathbone; vice- 
president, J. Kelly Bryan, Albany High 
School; secretary, Mr. Gilson; treasurer, 
Carl P. Bowles, McKinley High School, 
Berkeley. Present. membership is over 2600, 
an all-time high. The Association sends two 
all-expense-paid delegates to NEA summer 
meeting. 





* * #& 


San Francisco State College announces 
its Recreation Camp, May 29-June 12, at 
Cazadero, Sonoma County. Daniel S. 





Farmer, assistant professor .of physical .edu- 
catién at the College, is camp director.~ De- 
tailed information is available in an attrac- 
tive, illustrated, 12-page bulletin. Address 
Mr. Farmer at San Francisco State College. 


* * * 


Charles C. Hughes, superintendent, Sac- 
ramento, announces several changes in re- 
organization of Sacramento City Unified 
City School District: 

Dr. James F. Bursch, assistant superin- 
tendent, is advanced to the post of Deputy 
Superintendent. George C. Jensen, prin- 
cipal, Sacramento Senior High School, be- 
comes Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of supervision of senior high schools and 
the junior college. 

William J. Burkhard, assistant director of 
research, becomes Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of elementary and junior high 
schools succeeding Leo B. Baisden who 
goes to Stockton as deputy superintendent. 

F. Melvyn Lawson, vice-principal, Sac- 
ramento Senior High School, becomes 
Principal. I. T. Swope, acting business 
manager, becomes Business Manager suc- 
ceeding E. J. Woodburn, resigned. 


* * * 


Jobs and Careers, a digest on vocations, 
is published by Marian E. Price, with offices 


‘at 12 West Center Street, Mount Morris, 


Illinois. This admirable and stimulating 
magazine, in Readers Digest Style, now in 
its initial volume, is of value to workers in 
vocational education. 





* * * 


California Teachers Association Southern 
Section Bureau of Welfare has issued a 
beautifully-illustrated, 8-page brochure en- 
titled Beauty-Dignity-SecurityCharm, and 
telling the story of Southern California 
Teachers Home at Pasadena. The Board of 
Trustees comprises Vincent P. Maher, pres- 
ident; Ernest P. Branson, vice-president; 
Ralph W. Heywood, treasurer; Anna E. 
Britton, Willard S. Ford, Earle M. Green, 
Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Vierling Kersey, 
Ida May Lovejoy, Mary I. Newby, Valford 
E. Weithoff. Address inquiries to F. L. 
Thurston, executive secretary of the Board, 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 








Manual Training Teachers 


DEMAND 
The Best for School Work 
a ane as , F. P. M. Frame and 














Blades outlast all 
others. Used in many 
of the schools 
throughout the U.S. 











30,000,000 Years ago 
THUNDER BOY, The Discovery of the Oil 
Fields Prehistoric, by Appolonia H. Cassidy, 
Copyrighted, 1929, No. 30466. Number 1, 


DOOF SERIES, Price $2.50 each, with 
Modern Maps. 


EDUCATIONAL ART SERVICE CO. 
230 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 









































MONEY PROBLEMS can be solved. Teach- 
ers and retired teachers are invited to inves- 
tigate an “Extra Income Plan” that pro- 


























vides, at no cost to them, many extra dollars, 
Endorsed by teachers and retired teachers. 
Liberal commission and bonus. Write D. R. 
Cunnison, The Crowell -Collier Publishing 
Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 






























Loans To Teachers 


Without Co-Signers 


The following quiz has been prepared to 
acquaint teachers with the completely 
confidential financial service which we 
have just inaugurated for them. 

Q. “Where can I obtain a loan in abso- 
lute privacy without co-signers? 

A. No co-signers are required on 
school teacher loans at Personal Finance 
Company. You borrow without loss of 
self-respect on a friendly business-like 
basis in a private consultation room. 
Q. “Is your service confidential?” 

A. Yes. Neither your friends, relatives 
nor your principal are notified. No one 
but yourself need know about your loan. 
las will my monthly payments 
e? 

A. You decide yourself. Select the 
amount of cash you need and the 
monthly payment you can afford from 
the table below. Payments may be dis- 


continued during the summer months if 
you wish, 


























































{Amount of Monthly Payment 
Cash} including all charges, 
Loan! to pay loan in: 

| 5 mos.) 12 mcs. 18 mos.| 24 mos. 
WCE oesl cst Ab. seers 


13.76| 11.00 
300| 64.11) 28.82) 20.46) 16.31 
500| Other amts. in proprtn.| 26.91 







































which you sign and pay ONLY for 
the exact time you use the money. 
The sooner your loan is paid the 
less it costs you. Loans are made 
on salary or personal property. 



















Q. “Where do I go to apply for one of 
these confidential loans?” 






A, There is a Personal office in your 
territory. Look in the classified section 
of your local telephone book for the ad- 
dress. Or write to Personal Finance 
Company, Rm, 254, Postal Union Life 
Bldg., Hollywood, California. They will 
be glad to send you more complete in- 
formation about our service and also 
the address of the Personal office near- 
est you. 































any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Free 
of blade sent Manual Training Teachers 
upon request, 


F. P. MAXSON "2,5. Alito” 
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CURRICULUM REDESIGNING 


Lenel G. Shuck, Director of Music Education, Fresno City Schools 


Ticcheeenes to Kunkel, small 
children are removed some ten thou- 
sand years from the present socio- 
cultural status of their parents. Their 
experience realm is limited. 

In order to reach maturity it is as 
if they must have lived some 18 odd 
years physically and some 10,000 in- 
tellectually. 

Modern psychologists and directors 
of public school curricula believe that 
this intellectual growth takes place, 
not by memorization of fact as 
subject - matter - set -out-to-be-learned, 
but by a series of experiences. 

Our job then as educators, be- 
comes that of providing these experi- 
ences. Now, what constitutes an ex- 
perience and how may such be set up 
in our schools? 

The past decade of public school 
progress we now see to have been a 
proving-ground: a period of explora- 
tion and half-light cast upon a turbu- 
lent sea of conflicting methodology. 

How often we have heard the 
words fusion, cor-ordination, correla- 
tion, integration and even orchestra- 
tion! These terms are a result of the 
striving of sincere educators to so 
motivate children that learning would 
no longer need to be a rote proced- 
ure, but a vital, dynamic, interesting 
and self-activating process. 

During the twenties and thirties 
more illumination was cast upon the 
design of the learning process than 
in any preceeding score of years. 
Constant effort was made to bring 
materials together so that they might 
be seen in their relation to each 
other, under various pedagogical titles 
(fusion, correlation, et. al.). 

As this methodology developed 
it was noted by certain leaders — 
Kilpatrick and Dewey, to mention 
only two—that materials could not 
be assembled and doled out to chil- 
dren with much more success than 
handing them the customary textbook 
of facts. 

’ These leaders then began to think 
in terms of a redefinition of the term 


“creative education”. The evolution 
of the new idea gained impetus with 
the growth of activity-units. 

Creative in this usage takes on a 
much broader definition than simply 
the production of original work in the 
sense of uniqueness. The creative be- 
ginner in the process of his study 
may discover a long known fact. By 
the very act of discovering he is 
“creating” a new idea, at least unto 
himself. The activity-unit then be- 
comes an actual unit of experience 
which is ever-evolving through the 
pupils and teachers constantly widen- 
ing horizons. 


Inter-active Social Group 


Not infrequently this pupil-teacher 
learning situation proves as educative 
for the teacher as for the children. 
Such units are not evolved by one 
teacher or by a group of teachers who 
place the material in a written course- 
of-study and then teach them to a 
class of children. There units evolve 
in the classroom as an inter-active 
process between the teacher and chil- 
dren as a social group. 

Under the activity-unit program 
each child has added opportunity to 
work as an individual, at his own rate 
of speed, following his own interests. 
Parenthetically, here is one of the pri- 
mary values of this program over the 
old subject-centered curriculum. 

But to revert, the children will not 
yet have arrived at maturity. They 
are, at least in many areas with which 
they have not yet come in contact, 
practically at the intellectual stage of 
primitive tribesmen. As years pass 
and units evolve, the children discover 
new pertinent facts which better 
equip them to adjust to the complex 
social fabric. Through such experi- 
ences they are advancing toward ma- 
turity and good citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. 

Such evolving and unfolding unit- 
programs may start from what may 
seem to the uninitiated as a minor 
suggestion or incident in the daily 
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environment of the youngsters. With 
adequate guidance such an instance 
may play a dynamic part in the lives 
of these children at the level of their 
stage of development. 


It is the job of every teacher to 
be aware of such key discussions or 
happenings that occur and to help the 
pupils to satisfy their curiosity as they 
go along searching for truth. 


Not infrequently we see written 
units as guides for teachers in the 
classroom. These written units are 
not intended to be “taught”. Indeed, 
it is highly unlikely that any two units 
could ever develop exactly alike. They 
are simply guides to serve as an in- 
spiration and to illustrate the plan 
used in other classroom situations 
with success. 


This use of written units as guides 
only, is the point-of-view of many 
progressive leaders. Where the none- 
too-clearly-défined trail will lead is 
still a matter of some conjecture 
among theorists and practitioners as 
well, but the evolving and unfolding 
process is perhaps one of the most 
healthful qualities of any school or 
society. Certainly it exists in our de- 
mocracy and if this means that public 
education is becoming better-geared 
to society’s needs through a similarity 
of processes and objectives, then the 
true light of education is burning 
brightly. 


Los Angeles City College has issued sev- 
eral recent noteworthy publications: 1. 
Teachers Guide for Use in Orientation, 
Occupations and Senior Problems Class. 
2. Student Handbook, volume 20, published 
by the Inter-Club Council of the College. 
3. Neutrality in Social Education and Liter- 
ature, by Dr. Harold C. Hand of Stanford 
University. 


Two important new Ginn books are: 1. 
Europe, by Nellie B. Allen, revised edition, 
425 pages, price $1.12. This is one of 
Ginn’s series of geographical and industrial 
studies. 

2. Mathematics Review Exercises for the 
Beta and Gamma Requirements, by Smith 
and Fagan, Masters in Mathematics, Law- 
renceville School, a problem book of 280 
pages, price $1.28. It is designed both as 
a-supplementary text and as a final review. 
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School Library Meeting 


ae N May 18, annual meeting of School 
Library Association, Northern Section, will 
be held in Sacramento following the trip 
on the Delta Queen which will be made by 
the group on Friday night, May 17. This 
excursion will leave San Francisco at 6 p.m., 
from Pier 3. The return trip will be made 
Saturday evening, leaving Sacramento at 
6 p.m. 

The morning meeting in Sacramento is 
at C. K. McClatchy Senior High School. 

Luncheon will be at one o'clock, at Hotel 
Senator, where special guests have been in- 
vited who are authors of young people's 
books. Speaker of the day will be Mrs. 
Elisabeth Bevier Hamilton, editor of chil- 
dren’s books for Harcourt, Brace. 

Luncheon reservations should be made before 
May 13 to Elizabeth Patton, librarian, Garfield 
Junior High School, Berkeley. All interested 
are welcome, but reservations for the boat trip 
MUST be accompanied by checks, sent to Miss 


Patton BEFORE MAY 6.— Maurine S. Hardin, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee. 


*% a Bo 


Getting The Meaning, a program for ef- 
fective reading, comprises three attractive 
workbooks and a teachers manual, all by 
Guiler and Coleman, who are professors of 
education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
This series takes up where the elementary 
school leaves off and develops to higher 
levels those skills required for the more 
complex types of reading characteristics of 
the secondary school level. 

Each book comprises 36 units. Book 1 is 
for grades 7 or 8; Book 2, grades 9 or 10; 
Book 3, grades 11 or 12; published by J. 
B Lippincott Company. 


* &* 


Effective Writing 


W. J. Sanders, Head, Department of 
English, Visalia Junior College and 
Union High School, Tulare County 


Essay contests, despite their ob- 
vious disadvantages, serve at least one 
very good purpose, that of flaw-find- 
ing in our teaching technique. Grant- 
ed that formal and theoretical instruc- 
tion in the rhetorical qualities of good 
writing — unity, coherence, and em- 
phasis — is not in the mode today, the 
need for the mastery somehow by the 
pupil of these indispensables is ever- 
lasting. 

Students generally pour forth their words 
in blissful ignorance of these primary prin- 


ciples. They seem naturally to lack the 
power to analyze, to select, to arrange, and 


to develop the subject topically. As a re- 
sult, what happens to their themes every 
teacher of English already knows. 


Instruction in division (outlining) should 
begin with the freshman year in the para- 
graph topic and the paragraph theme, and 
the drill should be continued by graduated 
exercises throughout the course until the 
seniors are able to write an investigative 
theme, reflecting credit on their ages, abili- 


_ties, and training. 


The 1, 2, 3, 4 method is old-fashioned, 
I know, but there is no streamlined substi- 
tute for it. Nor need the use of such a 
method cramp the student's style or crimp 
his creative urge. He who is being taught 
to write must also be taught to think. 


The Sehools Are Good 


A Pennsylvania newspaper editorial; from 
Bulletin of Pennsylvania State Education 
Association; republished here by request 


= you get to think- 
ing what’s wrong with the American 
public school system and you wonder 
whether it will ever approximate the 
utopian visions set up by educational 
dreamers, think back a moment — 
back 50 years, or 25, or even 15. 


Try to recall what the dreamers were 
talking about then as the “perfect” set up, 
and then snap back very suddenly to the 
present. What have you? Why, the kind 
of perfection that was dreamed of half a 
century ago. Only it doesn’t look like per- 
fection now. It’s still full of holes, so the 
critics protest, and practically the whole 
pattern has to be made over. 


That’s the trouble with utopia. It keeps 
moving away. It’s like your shadow when 
the sun is low at your back. Every time 
you dive for it and you've hit the spot 
where you last saw it, you discover it has 
pulled ahead of you again. 


The public school system isn’t so bad. 
It’s been going steadily ahead, even if it 
hasn’t caught up to its own shadow. Edu- 
cators, who are often in the vanguard of 
the critical, reflected on the advancement of 
public schooling in the United States during 
recent years when they got together at the 
70th annual convention of American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 


They took a general inventory, and, 
while they conceded that there is still 
room for considerable improvement, 
the public school system hasn't as 
much to be ashamed of as might be 
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gathered from periodical blasts of in- 
vective and fault-finding. 

Chiefly, educators have succeeded to a 
large measure in removing much of the cold 
austerity of educating the very young. 
Schools are no longer dens of discipline, 
controlled by instilling fear into the young- 
sters. They are informal club gatherings, 
based on general participation and cooper- 
ation. 

There’s no reason to let down on the 
progress. This is no time to be resting on 
any laurels. The classroom is a much bet- 
ter place today than it was not so many 
years ago, but there is still plenty of room 
for expansion of ideas. 
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NEW BASIC READERS 
in th 
Curriculum Foundettie Series 
Dr. William S. Gray, Director 


© Adjust learning to read to the indi- 
vidual growth patterns of children 


® Enable children to enjoy reading and 
profit from reading while they are 
learning to read 
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BASIC STUDIES 
IN SCIENCE 
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A new nine-year program which pre- 
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© a way of working and thinking 
® a broad field of investigation 
® an attitude 
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A New Type 
Remedial Reader--- 


DESERT 
TREASURE 


By 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 
IRMAGARDE RICHARDS 
ALICE SALISBURY 


Price, $1.25 


For classes or groups in seventh 
and eighth grades whose read- 
ing ability is below standard. 


READING LEVEL — fourth grade. 


INTEREST LEVEL — seventh and eighth 
grade. 


FIRST HALF OF BOOK — seventeen 
chapters of a fast moving story of ad- 
venture, a “western mystery thriller” sure 
to hold the interest of the slow reader. 
18 drawings. 


SECOND HALF OF BOOK — short chap- 
ters of interesting facts about the desert, 
its people, plants, animals, and minerals. 
50 photographs. 


AMPLE AND VARIED LESSON PLANS: 
correlating story and factual material, 
chapter by chapter. 


Harr Wagner 


Publishing Company 
609 Mission Street 


San Francisco - - - 


California 
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A. R. CLIFTON HONORED 


A. R. CLIFTON, Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
was recently honored at a testimonial 
breakfast held at the Biltmore Hotel. 
The meeting was under auspices of 
Los Angeles County School Admin- 
istrators and Supervisors Association, 
with cooperating sponsors as follows: 


Los Angeles County High School Principals 
Association 

Los Angeles County School Trustees Asso- 
ciation 

California School Trustees Association 

California Congress of Parents and Teachers 

First District California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

Tenth District California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

California Teachers Association 


The breakfast was attended by about 600 
educators, state and county officials, and 
civic leaders, to hear a delineation of Super- 
intendent Clifton’s accomplishments and a 
general appreciation of the significance of 
education in modern life. 

Dr. Jesse Bond, acting dean, School of 
Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles, outlined the major contributions 
by Superintendent Clifton in providing pro- 
fessional services and technical assistance to 
the 144 school districts in Los Angeles 
County. Dr. Bond’s admirable paper is too 
long for inclusion in this issue but will ap- 
rear in the June issue. 

General chairman of the meeting was Dr. 
Clarence W. Pierce, president, California 


A. R. Clifton, Los Angeles County 


State Trustees Association and member of 
Los Angeles Board of Education. George 
Bush, superintendent of schools of South 
Pasadena, served as toastmaster. 

Other speakers were Mrs. Letitia J. 
Lytle, president, California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Mr. W. L. Blair, 
editor, Pasadena Post; Dr. Willsie Martin, 
minister, Wilshire Methodist Church; and 
Joseph Scott, attorney and former presi- 
dent of Los Angeles Board of Education. 
Each of these speakers stressed the contri- 
bution of Mr. Clifton in providing educa- 
tional leadership during the period of finan- 
cial depression and social unrest, and in 
emphasizing the fundamental importance of 
education in the values, responsibilities, and 
benefits of American democracy. 


* * * 


American Football for Boys, a booklet of 
16 pages, gives complete official rules of a 
safe game for all classes of boys. There is 
no tackling, blocking nor any other feature 
that would be injurious to them. It can 
be played all year where climate permits. 
This game can be coached and supervised 
by men or women. It does not require 
expensive equipment. 

The book is compiled by Jack Spaulding, 
Balboa Building, San Francisco. Mr. Spauld- 
ing originated this splendid game and is 
nationally known in athletic circles as 
founder of the annual East-West Football 
Classic played in San Francisco each year 
for benefit of Shriners Hospital for Crippled 
Children. 

Mr. Spaulding will be pleased to send 
complimentary copies of the book to 
coaches and directors of physical education 
upon request. 

American Football for Boys has been en- 
dorsed by leading educators, athletic direc- 
tors and youth leaders, including L. di 
Benedetto, national president, Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States, with 
offices at New Orleans. He declares the 
new game is “the answer to a very vexing 
problem.” 

* * & 


At Crystal School, Suisun, Solano Coun- 
ty, (Dan O. Root, principal), the new 
manual-training building was dedicated re- 
cently by the Board of Trustees in memory 
of J. J. Finney. Program included music by 
the school orchestra and each of the eight 
grades; dedication speech was by W. U. 
Goodman, board member and long-time 


friend of Mr. Finney. 

The bronze tablet on the building reads: 

“The J. J. Finney (1873-1939) Industrial Arts 
Building. He served this school as Principal and 
Teacher, and this community, faithfully and 
efficiently from 1903 to 1939. Dedicated April 
24, 1940, by the Crystal School Board of Trus- 
tees. B. F. Rush, Chairman. A. W. Engell, 
Clerk. W. U. Goodman.” 
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Paeifie Student-Teachers 


California Student-Teachers Association at 
College of the Pacific 


Betty Dixon, Stockton 


, organization on College 
of the Pacific campus is the chapter 
of CSTA, formed by students practice- 
teaching in elementary and secondary 


fields. 


Social and professional aims are com- 
bined. Activities, just started this year, 
prove worthwhile to prospective teachers. 


In order to compensate for the lack of 
experience which most students feel when 
first applying for a position, the group ar- 
ranged a series of practice interviews. These 
interviews followed a buffet supper meet 
attended by approximately 60 students and 
administrators. 


One sample interview at each level was 
presented before the entire group. Then 
10-minute private interviews were con- 
ducted, giving each person the experience of 
an interview. 

For the valuable information gained 
through these interviews, the students are 
indebted to Mrs. Aura Kaye, Wendell P. 
Hawkinson, Leroy Nichols, T. W. Chap- 
man, Wesley G. Young, Robert Reed, Mrs. 
Erma Reese, Mrs. Grace Pearce, and Wesley 
Stauffler. A special guest of the chapter 
on this occasion was Miss Yale Libbey, 
president, CTA Bay Section. 

Mr. Leslie Rountree is president of our 
chapter; Mary Jane Dashiell is vice-presi- 
dent; Trevor Griffiths is secretary-treasurer. 
Director of elementary student-teaching at 
the College of the Pacific is Mrs. Marion 
O. Pease; Wesley G. Young supervises those 
in the secondary field. 


-: © ¢ 


Desert Wild Flowers, by Edmund C. 
Jaeger, author of The California Deserts 
and Denizens of the Deserts, is a compact, 
authoritative botanical guide to the floral 
wealth of the deserts; 764 plants are de- 
scribed and illustrated. It is the most com- 
plete work ever published on the flora of 
the southwestern American deserts. Mr. 
Jaeger is head, department of zoology, Riv- 
erside Junior College. This admirable book 
of 340 pages is published by Stanford Uni- 
versity Press; price $3.50. 


R. C. Wilkins, teacher of biology, 
Central High School, Superior, Wis- 
cousin, has requested that we publish 
this notice stating his desire to ex- 
change positions for one year with a 
biology teacher in California. Anyone 
interested should write direct to him. 


JUST CHARGE IT 


That Associated 
Travel Courtesy Card 
is as good as gold 


“Te saves my carrying around extra money for gas 
and oil. And it’s just like a life-preserver in case I 
have to buy a tire or battery away from home. The 
monthly statements help me balance the budget. I’ve 
used my Associated card, too, to help establish my 
credit with other business firms.” 


TRY OUR KIND OF CLEANLINESS 


But here’s something that doesn’t show on your Associated 
Travel Courtesy Card slips—a very special kind of cleanliness 
at Associated stations. Smiling Associated Dealers know good 
and well that you appreciate cleanliness, so they keep their 
Certified Clean Comfort Stations spick and span at all times. 
And Associated cleanliness is not confined to the premises; it 
extends to your car windows, floor boards, upholstery, too. It’s 
easy to keep them clean all the time if you get the Associated 


habit. 


Asa matter of fact, there’s very little 
attention your car needs that won’t be supplied 
by your nearest Smiling Associated Dealer. 
Whether it’s putting air in your tires, handing 
you a map, or doing a thorough job of Veedol 
Safety-Check Lubrication, you’ll find your 
neighborhood Smiling Associated Dealer a 
pleasant, courteous fellow to deal with. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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PROPAGANDA 


A TEACHER LOOKS OVER THE NEWS 


Peter H. Snyder, Principal, Washington School, San Diego 


A TEACHER can do two things 
about the news—look it over, or 
overlook it. The two activities are 
poles apart. 


Most of us desire to look it over— 
to study it, evaluate it, react to it — 
but often get no farther than to feel 
frustrated because the news writer got 
his say in first. So the simplest way 
is to overlook it. 


The purpose of this article is to 
help avoid that feeling of frustration, 
or at least to help sublimate it. 


News, as it is considered here, con- 
sists of events, despatches, articles, 
editorials, reviews, etc., as they ap- 
pear in newspapers, periodicals, 
speeches, or over the radio. 

To come to the point quickly, let 
us presume that the news items or 
articles are felt to be unfavorable 
toward free public education, or 
toward the elements that build it up 
— curricula, teachers, schedules, meth- 
ods, textbooks, etc. (There are always 
those interests, who for selfish ends, 
are willing to sacrifice the main pur- 
poses of the people, and such interests 
are always fluent in speech and 
writing.) 

First, it is well for the reader to be 
informed concerning certain “tricks 
of the trade” in writing. Readers 
must be alert to detect devices such as 
the following and to realize that these 
are merely indicative —types, so to 
speak, of the many commonly em- 
ployed. 


1. Taking quotations out of their 
context and giving them a new mean- 
ing. 

Illustration: Professor George S. Counts, 
in “Dare the Schools Build a New Social 
Order?™, says, “. . . instead of shunning 
power the professors should rather seek 
fower and then strive to use that power 
fully and wisely in the interests of the great 
masses of people.” 

An opponent considered only the part 
italicized above and commented on it as 
follows: 


“We pay taxes to pay teachers to teach 


our children, not to seek and use power — 
is every teacher to be a Hitler?” 

A plant out of place becomes a weed. 
A quotation out of its context becomes a 
tool in the hands of the unscrupulous. 


2. Quoting and deliberately mis- 
interpreting. 

Illustration: ““Today Russia, with about 
170,000,000 people, growing by 3,000,000 
a year, is a strong industrial nation and a 
world power, extending from Poland in 
Europe across Asia to the Pacific Ocean. 
Great coal fields have been opened up. 
Enormous dams have been built on rivers 
to provide for electric power and irrigation. 
Giant steelworks have sprung up in several 
centers. Industry and agriculture by ma- 
chinery have swept eastward from Europe 
into Siberia. . . . Thousands of schools have 
been started, and all the children and most 
of the grownups have learned to read and 
write.” 

The quotation is from a modern text- 
book. The comment about it is as follows: 

“You wonder why teachers paid with 
your money and mine, entrusted with the 
minds and spirits of our children, should 
be giving them such a brutal picture of our 
own country and such an idealized picture 
of Soviet Russia.” 

The opponent has deliberately given a 
false interpretation to a paragraph of factual 
material. 


3. Stating a fact or an observable 
phenomenon, and by implication at- 
taching it to an unjustifiably wide 
field. 


Illustration: “Progressive Education means 
freedom to the child. That freedom often 
becomes nothing more nor less than license 
to do as he pleases. That is what’s the mat- 
ter with all education today.” 

Sweeping generalizations and broad con- 
clusions such as “that is what’s the matter 
with education” are constantly fed to a 
gullible public. 


4. Deliberate confusion of issues. 


Illustration: The representative of the 
teachers group actually said, in open meet- 
ing of the Board of Education: 

“These long-protracted arguments we have 
been hearing are like a tempest in a teapot. 
The real issue is, ‘Are the teachers adequately 
paid, and is the city willing to pay them?” 

The press reported: 

“Teachers Association president declares the 
entire salary issue is only a tempest in a 
teapot.” 

To confuse the reader's thinking is to 
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distract him from the problem he must face 
—and distraction is deadly. 


5. Deliberate deletion of significant 
material. 


In the 1940 Charter Day address at 
Berkeley, President Conant of Harvard told 
of some of the weaknesses of our social 
order, some of the parts for which the edu- 
cational system is to blame, and went on 
to emphasize that there is still time for edu- 
cation and society to right the wrongs, and 
he indicated the course to be followed. 

One metropolitan daily reported only that 
President Conant blamed education for our 
present-day ills.’ 


6. Deliberate falsification. 


This is most often carried on under the 
guise of research. “There are three kinds 
of lies: plain damnable lies, and 
statistics.” 


lies, 
What Can We Do About It? 


Bune are definite (though not 
always specific) devices for meeting 
these articles. By using simple devices 
as effectively as the other fellow, one 
gains his point and overcomes that 
temporary feeling of frustration. 

First, in one’s own thinking, certain atti- 
tudes are very important. One must school 
himself not to depend up2n isolated or 
fragmentary quotations. Get sources. If 
Rugg is quoted, read Rugg. If Dewey is 
quoted, read Dewey if it kills you. Simi- 
larly, one must be fearless in his own think- 
ing. There are times to be discreet in ex- 
pression, but to compromise one’s self or 
one’s ideal is never permissible. 

In actual conversation, discussion, rebut- 
tal, denial, or other comeback, resort may 
be had to any of the following, or any . 
combination of them. 


1. Show up the fallacy in the argument, if 
possible. 

2. Show up the author, or his motives, or 
his backers. 

3. Admit a minor weakness and point out a 
great strength. 

4. Admit a minor weakness and point out a 
great weakness in some unrelated field. Also 
point out how much farther we are toward the 
solution of the minor problem. 

5. Attach the rebuttal argument to some- 
thing incontrovertible — love of country, home 
ties, religious fervor, faith in eternal enlighten- 
ment, schools of the American people, the 
American way. 

6. At all times disseminate adequate and ac- 
curate irfformation. 


These are all devices with which to com- 
bat devices. In the last analysis, defenders 
ot American free public education have a 


1. A reader is referred to George Seldes’ 
“Freedom of the Press’ for complete discussion 
of this device. 
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m.uch firmer foundation on which to stand 
than any built on mere device. 


American Education is proud of its 
history. The enormous range of 
physical, mental, emotional, recrea- 
tional, industrial, and communicative 
processes over which we have control 
are products of our educational sys- 
tem. Imagine the consternation, were 
we able to trade 100,000 common 
people of the days of Feudalism with 
100,000 common people of today. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS SECTION 


The backers of American education 
need never lack courage with this as 
a past record. 


Finally, we, as teachers, must let it 
be known that we recognize imperfec- 
tion in education. We welcome sug- 
gestions for its betterment and we are 
willing to sit down with anyone or 
any group in an honest endeavor to 
bring about needed improvements at 
any time. 


WORLD GOODWILL DAY 


Paul Monroe, President, World Federation of Education Associations, Washington, D. C. 


May 18, the day set aside to commemorate the establishment of the Hague 
Tribunal, has been designated in the United States as World Goodwill Day. 
It seems to me that, even though war is ravishing among nations, it 1s fit and 
proper for all men of goodwill to join in solemn commemoration of the pur- 
poses for which that day was established. 


Would you please send to me any reports of any recognition given this 
day in or through the schools for the observance of International Goodwill Day? 





RECENT CONVENTIONS 


Reecentiy in California has occurred a noteworthy series of state conventions and 
conferences of great educational significance and importance. The officers, club leaders, 
local committees and others who prepared and participated in these professional assemblies 
deserve the hearty congratulations of all California school-people. 


California Teachers Association State Council of Education annual meeting at Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco; California Elementary School Principals Association at Santa Bar- 
bara; Association of California Secondary School Principals and also California Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, both meeting at Long Beach; the great 
Music Educators Biennial Convention at Los Angeles; Pacific Arts Association at Pasa- 
dena; Public School Business Officials Association at Coronado,—these groups and others 
held splendid conventions with record attendance. Obviously an entire issue of this maga- 
zine easily could be overfilled with only a tiny fraction of the material presented at any 


one of these great conferences. 


(June 16-22) 


Take One « Take Two . Take Three 


YOSEMITE - LASSEN - ASILOMAR 


(June 23-29) 


WEST COAST SCHOOL OF NATURE STUDY 


Field Program Sponsored by San Jose State College for College Credit 
TEN PLEASANT, SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
Apply Early -- Write P. Victor Peterson, San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
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is the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians for the safe and permanent re- 
moval of superfluous hair — 30 years 
ago we invented the multiple needle 
method which reduces time and cost 
and makes it possible for every woman 
to rid herself forever of superfluous 
hair without pain or scars. Consulta- 
tion without obligation. Inclose this 
Adv. for FREE Booklet. 


Established 45 Years 
MADAME STIVER 


Suite 723 - Telephone EXbroeok 3380 
133 Geary Sr. San Francisco 


Let the long arm of T.C.U. — you this 
year—on the road-in the wilderness—in 
camps, hotels or on trains. Remember 
te ” protects you-—whether disabled 
by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


SPECIAL PRE-VACATION OFFER 
Right now you can buy at a bargain price 
a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give 
you protection the rest of the school year, 
through vacation and well into Fall. 

Write today—No Agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 1989 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE! 9 rete e 
FOR YOUR TRAVELING BAG 

Has space for name and address, with 

transparent cover. Free while supply lasts. 








Northern San Joaquin County Teachers 
Association Messenger, an excellent mimeo- 
ographed news bulletin, is now in its sec- 
ond volume; president of the Association is 
F. D. Boone. 


* * 


Learning to Compute, Books 1 and 2, by 
Schorling and others, published by World 
Book Company, are attractive paper-bound 
workbooks, 112 pages each, price 32 cents. 
They feature individualized practice in 
arithmetic computation and are designed for 
pupils in the 5th grade and above. 







(June 30-July 6) 


SUMMER SCHOOLS SECTION 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Maintained by the San Francisco Art Association 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Summer Session June 24 to Aug. 3 


Fine Arts, Applied Arts, Commercial Art. Feature Course in Stage Craft and 

Design by Waldemar Johansen, M.A., of Stanford University. Application of 

Theatre Design Methods to Industrial Design and other Decorative Arts: Water 

Color Painting, Lithography, Screen Printing Craft, Professional Study and 
Teacher Training. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST — ORpway 2640 


Chestnut and Jones Streets - 


San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California 
Accredited by the State Board of Education 





UC Summer Session 
On the Berkeley Campus 


Unwersiry of California Summer 
Session opens July 1 and closes August 9 
and includes over 300 courses in 39 de- 
partments, with a teaching staff of 189 in- 
structors, 62 of whom are visitors from 
educational institutions in the United 
States and from Federal and State De- 
partments. 

The Summer Session is of particular value 
to teachers who wish to increase their pro- 
fessional skill, or to refresh their knowl- 


this summer. 


Demonstration schools and children’s 
recreation schools will be maintained 


on both campuses. 


Campanile and Sather Gate, Berkeley Campus 


Among the hundreds of courses offered 
in the Summer Sessions of the Univer- 
sity of California on the Berkeley 
campus and the Los Angeles campus, 
you will find many in your own field, 
and in related fields, which will offer 
stimulating ideas for the classroom in 
the coming year. Many nationally fa- 
mous educators will present courses 


edge in their field of interest, and to those 
who wish to prepare themselves for service 
in vocational schools and classes maintained 
under the provisions of the State and Fed- 
eral Vocational acts, and the State Con- 
tinuation Education Act; to school execu- 
tives, graduate nurses, social workers, stu- 
dents of public health, and to graduate and 
undergraduate students in institutions of 
university grade. 

An interesting feature of the Summer 
Session especially for those who are not 
able to spend the full six weeks on the 
campus will be the conferences which have 
been scheduled. There will be: School 


To Gain Inspiration For 


The Coming School Year 





charge. 


Summer 


Kerckhoff Hall on the Los Angeles Campus 


To Summer Session students, special 
Ictures, forums, concerts, readings, and 
recitals are available — many without 
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Excutives Conference July 15-26, Reading 
Conference July 8-12, Conference on Vo- 
cational Education July 8-15, Visual Edu- 
cation Conference July 29-August 3, and 
Conference for Elementary School Super- 
visors July 15-26. 

Courses in the fields of elementary and 
secondary education will be supplemented 
by the demonstration schools ——a demon- 
stration elementary and a demonstration 
secondary school. These schools will not 
only give the pupils an opportunity for 
advancement but the classes will be open 
daily for observation by Summer Session 
students who will be able to see in oper- 
ation the newest methods of approach to 
the subjects taught in the schools today. 

Bulletins describing. courses offered are 
available upon request to Dean of the 
Sessions, 104 California Hall, 
Berkeley. 


Sehool of Fine Arts 


Cauirornia School of Fine Arts, San 
Francisco, announces its Summer Session, 
June 24-August 3. Again the Golden Gate 
International Exposition will bring the art 
of the world to Treasure Island, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the art of our own time 
and country. This, combined with the 





For Announcement of Courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California, Berkeley; or 


Dean of the Summer Session, Univer- 


fornia. 


sity of California at Los Angeles, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Cali- 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS 


Berkeley and Los Angeles - July 1 to August 9 
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splendid collections in our city museums, 
offer a rich storehouse of material for 
study. 

The Summer Session courses are planned 
to use this material and to offer the techni- 
cal training necessary to make the acquired 
knowledge of permanent value and practi- 
cal benefit. An expressed purpose in the 
work of this School is to foster and develop 
the personal possibilities of each student. 

The feature course is in stagecraft and 
design, by Professor Waldemar Johansen, 
M.A., of Stanford University. This will 
not only provide practical experience in 
work of the theatre, but applies theatre de- 
sign methods to industrial design and other 
decorative arts. Design by Marian Hartwell, 
lectures on Art History by Dr. Grace L. 
McCann Morley, director, San Francisco 
Museum of Art; basic study of drawing and 
painting with application to commercial art 
and crafts, and other special subjects, fill 
out a stimulating program for both teachers 
of art and professional students. 


+ * 


USC Summer School 


[xaucuration of three Summer Ses- 
sion periods for the first time, beginning 
June 17, was announced recently for the 
University of Southern California by Dean 
Lester B.. Rogers. 

The beginning 8-weeks period from June 
17 to August 8 will be supplemented by 
a 6-weeks division from July 1 to August 8, 
followed by the final 4-weeks of classes 
from August 9 to August 31. 

Featuring educational courses by out- 
standing educators in 92 phases of instruc: 
tion, including workshop study in coopera- 
tion with Los Angeles Board of Education, 
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and subjects of school administration and 
current teaching methods, the university 
plans a series of tours to nearby mountains 
and beaches for students. 

Spanish Missions, Catalina Island, and 
outdoor symphonies in the Hollywood Bowl 
are among recreational activities listed by 
Dean Rogers. 

Fields of cinematography, music, sciences, 
and physical education are included in the 
list of 490 courses offered at USC during 
the summer. 


* * & 
Arts and Crafts 
Pixs for California College of Arts 


and Crafts summer session are now com- 
pleted. A fully-rounded course of arts and 
ciafts subjects is to be offered. 

Professor Emmy Zweybruck returns for 
the second time to teach professional classes 
in industrial design. Rupert D. Turnbull 
will lecture on the history of art and will 
teach painting and modern composition. 
Another visiting instructor, Mrs. Ilse 
Schulz, graduate of German craft schools 
and who specializes in hobby-crafts, will 
teach simple bookbinding, leathercraft and 
uarionette making. 

Besides these, drawing and painting in 
all techniques and using all types of sub- 
ject-matter will be fully covered by regular 
instructors: Ethel M. Abeel, Alexander 
Nepote, Louis Miljarak, Hamilton Wolf, 
and Xaxier Martinez. 

A course in photography in newly- 
equipped workshops is offered. Carlton 
Ball will teach art metal, jewelry, and 
ceramics. The ceramic department is now 
considered the best school equipment of the 
sort in the state. 
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OREGON 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
1940 


University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; Colleges of Educa- 
tion, Monmouth, Ashland, 
and La Grande; Portland 
Summer Session; Institute of 
Marine Biology on the Oregon 
Coast. 


All these institutions are in 
Oregon’s unified System of 
Higher Education. The Col- 
leges of Education are pre- 
sented together in one bulle- 
tin; there is a leaflet for 
Marine Biology. A separate 
catalogue is available for each 
of the three major sessions at 
Eugene, Corvallis, and Port- 
land. 


Send for the catalogue you 
want — fully describing the 
offerings for a cool, recrea- 


tional summer in Oregon. 





Address Alfred Powers, 
Director of Summer Sessions, 
814 Oregon Building, Port- 
land, Oregon. 






FAR WESTERN 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 





Between the Mountains 
and the Sea 


Authorized by State Board of 
Higher Education 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1940 


The eleventh Summer Session of the Pasadena 
Playhouse offers six weeks’ intensive training in 
dramatic arts. Six units of University of California 
at Los Angeles credit. Special courses in the art 
of acting, play production and play direction .. . 
as well as playwriting, cinema and radio tech- 
nique, make-up, stage-craft, theatre research, 
stage lighting, management, psycho-dynamics, 
eurhythmics, stage dances. 

For admission two years of college work are 
required. While courses will appeal to anyone 
interested in the theatre, they have particular 
value to teachers, directors and staff representa- 
tives of Little Theatres. A fresh viewpoint on pro- 
fessional problems and new inspiration for the 
work of the year ahead. 


Sixth Annual Midsummer Drama Festival runs 
concurrently with Summer Session. 


Write General Manager for complete details. 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


48 S. El Molino Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 


Nuggets, magazine of verse by children, 
invites teachers to submit for publication 
poems by students under 16 years of age. 
Send manuscripts to Nuggets, 709 North 
Monterey Street, Alhambra. Enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for return 
of unavailable material. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS SECTION 


Santa Barbara Workshop 


Douglas C. White, 
Principal, Garfield School, Santa Barbara 


Fo towne the same general plan 
which proved so successful at University of 
Southern California last summer Dr. Lillian 
A. Lamoreaux, director of curriculum and 
instruction, Santa Barbara city schools, is 
preparing for Santa Barbara-Harvard Work- 
shop to be held at Harvard University, be- 
ginning July 1. Dr. Lamoreaux, Josephine 
Murray, Santa Barbara supervisor of music, 
and Mrs. Clara Peterson, director of art 
here, as well as Santa Barbara and other 
California teachers will attend the session. 
Dr. William H. Burton, formerly of 
University of Southern California faculty, 
and now on the faculty of the graduate 
school at Harvard, was so favorably im- 
pressed with the work of the Santa Barbara 
group at Los Angeles last summer that he 
made immediate plans to have the staff in- 
vited to Harvard for this year’s workshop. 
It is still possible for California teachers 
and administrators to enroll in the work- 
shop; those interested should write Dr. 
Lillian A. Lamoreaux, Santa Barbara. 


* * * 


NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals sponsors its Fourth Annual Con- 
ference on Elementary Education this year 
in cooperation with School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, July 6- 
19. The program includes general demon- 
strations, seminars, and recreational oppor- 
tunities. 


Application blanks and additional information 
may be obtained from NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 

Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 


OF ARTS 


& CRAFTS 


(STATE-ACCREDITED) 


34th Summer Session June 24 to August 2 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN with EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


Internationally Known Viennese Designer 
PAINTING with RUPERT DAVIDSON TURNBULL 
Authority on Ancient and Modern Composition and Techniques 
GRADE TEACHERS DEMONSTRATION GROUP with 
ETHEL M. ABEEL 


Full curriculum of Professional, Teacher-training and Hobby courses 


in all art and craft media. Newly equipped work shops for Photog- 
raphy, Ceramics, Art Metal and Craft Jewelry work. Garden 
campus at 


BROADWAY AND COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Half Hour from the 1940 Golden Gate Exposition 
Write for catalog E 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


VACATION WHILE YOU STUDY 


THE CAROLINE SWOPE SUMMER 
SCHOOL FOR ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


Summer Sessions 1940 
Long Beach, Calif., July 1 to July 19 
Santa Cruz, Calif., July 29 to Aug. 16 


For complete information write 


MISS CAROLINE SWOPE 


837 Linden Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 


Harper and Brothers, Publishers, have is- 
sued two books of interest to teachers. 
1. Crossing Canada, by Lillian Holmes 
Strack, is an excellent, illustrated travel-book 
for children. 2. Trails to the New America, 
by John W. Herring, includes “10 sugges- 
tions for the wise and fair distribution of 
America’s income.” Mr. Herring is associ- 
ated with adult education work, New York 
State Department of Education. 


* * * 


Reading Conference 


A READING Conference will be held 
at University of California, Berkeley, July 
8-12; an intensive session in which reading 
problems of major importance will be pre- 
sented and discussed by outstanding edu- 
cators. 

The conference will attempt not only to 
present the scientific background for recent 
trends and developments in teaching read- 
ing but will take up practical issues and 
everyday classroom problems. There will be 
morning and afternoon lectures by experts 
in the field of reading Monday through 
Friday. Evening meetings on Monday 
through Thursday will present reports on 
reading programs in various California 
schools and discussions of questions sub- 
mitted by those attending the ‘conference. 


* * #* 


A. W. Gordon, part-time secretary of 
Maine Teachers Association, has resigned 
so that he may give full time to his work 
in the State Department of Education. 

Dr. Richard B. Kennan, assistant profes 
sor of education, University of Vermont, 
was elected recently to the new position 
of fulltime Executive Secretary of the 
Maine Teachers Association. A Massachu- 
setts man, he received his Bachelors Degree 
from Clark University and his Masters De- 
gree and Ph. D. from Columbia University 
He has served as teacher and principal of 
elementary and secondary schools in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New York. He 
was superintendent of schools of George’ 
town, Delaware, and resigned to become a 
member of the faculty of University of 
Vermont. 
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MAY 1940 


The Open Road 


Tx Open Road is a non-profit 
organization to promote international 
and inter-regional understanding. Dur- 
ing its 15 years of service, it has oper- 
ated approximately 400 field trips. 


Its 1940 program, field courses in Amer- 
ican problems, is principally a project in 
teacher education on the graduate level. 
Summer courses have been organized with, 
— Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University; School of Education, North- 
western University; Colorado State College 
of Education; School of Education, New 
York University. 


Enrollment is limited in each case to 
12-15 qualified students. Fees are moderate, 
being based on actual costs in the field, with 
no charge for overhead. Inquiries regarding 
these courses may be addressed to The 
Open Road, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York Ctiy; William Allan Neilson is presi- 
dent; John Rothschild is executive director. 


* * # 


Washington’s Proclamation of Neutrality 
and the Historical Romance of our Consti- 
tution is the title of a beautiful booklet by 
Gouverneur Morrison, widely known 
throughout California and the nation as the 
author of Bells: Their History and Ro- 
mance. He and Mrs. Morrison are making 
their headquarters at Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., in connection with 
researches concerning their forthcoming 
Sequoyah, The Great Cherokee Cadmus. 

Washington's Proclamation, cloth cover, 
$1.50; paper cover, 50 cents. Address 
Sequoyahcraft Publisher, 8414 Georgia 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


* * 


COMING 


May 1 — Child Health Day. 


May 2-3—California Association of Fu- 
ture Farmers; annual convention. San Luis 


Obispo. 


May 3—CTA Section Presidents and 
Secretaries; spring conference. 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


May 4—Educational Policies and Plans 
Fairmont 


Committee; regular 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


meeting. 


May 3-4—San Diego State College; 
18th annual round-table conferences. 





Fairmont 


SUMMER SCHOOLS SECTION 


May 4— California School Supervisors 
Association, Bay Section. Robin Hood Res- 
taurant, Oakland. 


May 4— California Elementary School 
Principals Association, North Coast Section; 
conference. Garberville, Humboldt County. 


May 5-11— National Music Week; 
address 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 


May lise Red Cross and 
Junior Red Cross; convention. 
Washington, D. C. 


annual 



























































attending Heald’s. 






tice, Office Machine Work. 


which you wish to advance. 





at Heald’s. 













May 3-4— American Council on Edu- 


cation; conference. Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco - OAKLAND 


Heald College 


offers you 
Special Short Term 
Summer Courses 


Make your vacation earn dividends. Improve your time, 
while visiting San Francisco and the “Fair in °40,” by 


and impart to your students new ideas, or accept a Private 
Secretarial or business position, with opportunities for 
advancement and larger income. 


Y OU will then be equipped to return to your classes this fall 


In addition to the outstanding Heald Private Secretarial course, 
we offer many other short term courses such as: Speed 
Dictation, Secretarial Technique, Speed Transcription, Secretarial 
Accounting, Cost Accounting, Advanced Typewriting, Business 
Letter Writing, Machine Dictation, Bookkeeping and Office Prac- 
These special summer sessions 
enable you to enroll at Heald’s for a month or two and com- 
plete, or brush up on courses of your own choice — courses in 


In completing these short term courses you are given the 
same Free Employment Service as those who graduate from 
the regular courses. Come in and visit the college. 
will enjoy seeing for yourself just what you can accomplish 


Write or Call for further information covering Summer Courses 


Ask for A. L. Lesseman 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Van Ness Avenue at Post Street, San Francisco 
Phone: ORdway 5500 
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May 6-9 — National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; annual convention. Omaha. 


May 7 — Presidential Primary Election. 


May 10-18 — Eighth American Scientific 
Congress. Washington, D. C. 


May 11— CTA Southern Section; regu- 
lar meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


May 12— Mothers Day; 10th anniver- 
sary of nation-wide campaign to make ma- 


ternity safe. 


You 
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May 17-20 — Elementary School Princi- 
pals State Conference; Southern California; 
auspices State Department of Education. 


May 18 — World Goodwill Day. 


May 18 — School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section; annual meet- 
ing. C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, 
Sacramento. 


May 19 — Citizenship Recognition Day. 


May 19— Tamalpais Mountain Play; 
27th annual production. Open-air theatre, 
Tamalpais. 


May 21-23—California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; annual convention. 
Los Angeles. 


May 25—Opening of California’s Golden 
Gate International Exposition. Treasure 
Island, San Francisco Bay. 


May 30 — Memorial Day. 
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Summer of 1940— American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science; sum- 
mer meeting. Seattle. 


June 3-6 — Special Libraries Association; 
annual convention. Indianapolis. 


June 7—Election Day for School 


Trustees. 


June 8—CTA Board of Directors; regu- 
lar meeting. San Francisco. 


June 14 — Flag Day. 


June 14-26 — National Cooperative Rec- 
reation School; 5th annual session. Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


June 23-28 — American Home Econom- 
ics Association; annual convention. Cleve- 


land. 


June 23-July 3 — Institute of Inter- 
national Relations; 6th annual session. Mills 
College. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


June 24-29 — California Agricultural 
Teachers Association; annual conference. 
San Luis Obispo. 


June 27-July 7 —JInstitute of Interna- 
tion Relations; 6th annual session. Whittier 
College. 


June 30-July 4 — National Education As- 
sociation; 78th annual convention. Audi- 
torium and Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


July 8-19 — National League of Teachers 
Associations; 15th annual League College. 
University of Chicago. 


July 8-19 NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; educational study confer- 
ence. Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


July 8-19— NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; conference on 
elementary education. Madison, Wisconsin. 


July 15-26 — Conference for Elementary 
School Supervisors; sponsored by NEA and 
University of California, Berkeley. 


August 12-17—Professors of Ibero- 
American Literature; second international 
Congress. University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


August 27 — State Primary Election. 


September — California School Trustees 
Association; annual convention. San Diego. 


September 2 — Labor Lay. 





September 9 — Admission Day. 


October 8-11 — American Public Health 
Association; 69th annual meeting. Book- 


Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
November 5 — General Election. 
November 10-16 — American Education 


Week. Theme: Education for the Com- 
mon Defense. 


November 11 — Armistice Day. 


November 18-20— CTA Central Coast 
Section; annual institutes and convention. 
Santa Cruz. 


November 21, 22 — Thanksgiving holi- 
days. 


California Teachers Association pro- 
vides for its members placement service 
at nominal cost. 

Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shat- 
tuck Square, Berkeley, phone THorn- 


wall 5600; or 

Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 
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CALIFORNIA ADOPTS 
TH CHILD LIFE ARITHMETICS 
| 


By Clifford Woody, F. S. Breed, J. R. Overman 


On April 6, 1940, the State Board of Education voted to adopt the Child Life Arithmetics. 
published by Lyons & Carnahan, for grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 for a period of from six to 
eight years. 


Distribution of the new series is expected to begin by January 1, 1941. 


In the meantime may we suggest that you investigate and purchase for the fall term 


NUMBER-PRACTICE-IN-CHILD-LIFE 
A - SERIES - OF - SUPERIOR - WORK - BOOKS. A COMPLETE ARITHMETIC 
PROGRAM Articulated to the CHILD LIFE ARITHMETICS 


For further information write in care of the publisher to 159 New Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco, or 1233 So. Hope Street, Los Angeles. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 












Wholesome Chewing Gum is an aid to mouth | 4 aaak 
IGS to 
a health. It helps cleanse and exercise your |] Good Teeth: 


Ok: Right Food, 

Clean Teeth, 
Dental Care, 
Chewing Ex. 


ercise Daily. 










teeth and is an inexpensive, healthful 
pastime that gives pleasure to everyone. 


Enjoy some Chewing Gum yourself / 
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There’s a reason, time and place for 
Chewing Gum.. University Research 
is the basis of our advertising. 
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National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers, Staten Island, N. Y. 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS BUSES! 


Your wishes for Springtime travel any time can now come true! Ride “‘the Trail’ 
in Santa Fe Buses and you'll enjoy fresh, clean spring-like air that has been washed, 
filtered and conditioned to springtime tempefatures. All the extra comfort of Air- 
Conditioned travel and many other improvements are yours at no extra cost when 
you go Santa Fe Trailways! Circle-Tours allow you to go one way and return 
another—see twice as much; All-Expense Tours fit almost any budget. Stop-over 
privileges and beautiful scenic routes are regular Santa Fe Trailways features. You 


can go from your home to both World’s Fairs and right thru the heart of America’s 
glorious Southwest—see New Mexico’s Coronado Cuarto Centennial and many 
other famous sights for only $69.95 bus fare. Beautiful Oak Creek Canyon is reached 
only by Santa Fe Trailways. Ancient Taos Pueblo is on a scenic side trip at no 
extra cost. For full information about short trips or vacation tours see your local 
Santa Fe Trailways Agent, or mail the coupon today! 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


“‘“Route of the Air-Conditioned Liners” 


Member, 
National Trailways 
Bus System 


Or 
2 
Oy 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


Dept. 235 Gen. Offices: 1801 Telegraph, Oakland 
(mail to address nearest you) 6th & Main, Los Angeles 
44 - 4th, San Francisco 
Passenger Traffic Manager: 
Please send me complete information on your service. 


~ a 


Roses to You! 


Essential oils of fresh roses 
were added to the ink to bring 
you a bit of Springtime. See 
Page 12. 





